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THE WEEK. 
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WE refer elsewhere in our Notes 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: to the great event of the week— 


AT HOME. President Cleveland’s Message to 
Congress, threatening war against 
England. Here we simply note the manner in which 


that Message has been received in this country, for 
upon its reception by us even more depends than 
upon its reception in the United States. To begin 
with, there has been a most unmistakable de- 
claration of approval of the line taken by Lord 
Salisbury in defence of English interests. Such 
criticism of his despatches as there has been has 
referred exclusively to minor points, and has met 
with no general echo in the public breast. The 
feeling ia England is universal that whatever might 
be the merits of our dispute with Venezuela, this 
country cannot for a moment yield to the pretensions 
which are put forth in President Cleveland's Message 
—pretensions which, if accepted, would destroy 
our position as an independent Power. But we 
are glad to note that there has been little excite- 
ment, and still less bitterness, shown by the news- 
papers. A strong desire to avoid giving any 
provocation to the American people has every- 
where been displayed. If there had been less 
self-command on our part the situation would 
have been a thousand-fold more critical than it is. 
As it is, what Englishmen feel most strongly is the 
incredible wickedness of the idea that the two 
branches of our race should be plunged into a 
fratricidal struggle, ruinous to both, in order to 
serve the interests of a political faction at Washing- 
ton. They feel confident that whatever the excite- 
ment of to-day may be, the same feeling of horror 
will sooner or later manifest itself among the 
American people, and they consequently look for- 
ward with confidence to the passing away of a 
cloud which ought never to have been allowed to 
gather. 


At last there are signs that the English public 
are really beginning to realise what has happened 
and is still happening in Armenia. The pulpit 
appeals like that of Canon Gore at Westmin- 
ster Abbey last Sunday, the prayers offered on 
the same day in Nonconformist churches, the 
suggestion that Churchmen (and others, too, we 
hope) should invest the Innocents’ Day next 
week with an additional and timely significance— 
all show that the religious world is at last realising 
its duty and preparing to act. But it is to be 
hoped the mass of the Church clergy will be less 








inert than they have been hitherto. The great meet- 
ing at the City Temple on Tuesday on behalf of the 
victims is, we hope, only the first wave of the 
rising tide which will sweep on the Government, 
perhaps in spite of itself, out of the back-water 
in which it has been stranded by the inaction 
of the European Concert. Lord Salisbury dis- 
courages public meetings at the present crisis, 
but it must be remembered that there are a good 
many people on the Continent—for example, on the 
Cologne Gazette, the most shamelessly cynical of 
papers, and on the Figaro, the most reckless in its 
disregard of principle—who are capable of saying 
that England invented the Armenian Question for 
her own benefit, and to secure compensations for 
her diplomatic defeat in' the Far East. These 
amateur diplomatists seem to live in a Wonder- 
land of their own; but nothing will bring them 
out of it but the sight of a great tidal wave 
of popular indignation comparable to that started 
by the Bulgarian atrocities in 1876. If we only had 
Mr. Gladstone back! His letters are admirable, but 
we must not hope to have him in person. And, 
meanwhile, where are the Liberal leaders? The 
desire to abstain from embarrassing a Government 
in a crisis is creditable, but it should have limits. 
New massacres are probably now taking place at 
Zeitun ; and, since there is no money to move the 
regular troops, the Porte could not stop them if it 
would. Crete, too, is definitely in revolt, and other 
provinces must soon follow. What the Powers might 
do to stop the work of slaughter and prop up the 
Turkish Empire is shown in the letter we publish 
elsewhere from our correspondent at Constantinople. 
And unless they act at once, the Turkish Empire 
will collapse of itself. 


THE unseating of Mr. Chamberlayne at South- 
ampton has been followed by a like decision in Mr. 
Fulford’s case at Lichfield. The charges of bribery 
and treating amounted to nothing, but there was 
irregularity in the payment for conveyances and in 
the returns of payments. We cannot but regret the 
loss of the only brewer who has risen superior to his 
environment. But we are not sorry, on general 
grounds, that the Corrupt Practices Act should be 
stringently enforced. 





THE Duke of Devonshire’s “ double-barrelled de- 
claration ” on the Education Question at Birmingham 
last Saturday gives some reason for believing that 
the Government intend, after all, to disappoint the 
hopes of the most vocal sections of their very 
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diversified following. On that day he received two 
deputations—-one headed by Mr. George Dixon, M.P., 
the chairman of the Birmingham School Board, which 
he frankly confessed was “ more numerous and more 
important than he had been led to expect,” and the 
other, headed by the Bishop of Coventry, in support 
of the demands of the denominational schools. To 
the first deputation his reply was cautious, but he 
indicated that though various views prevail in the 
Cabinet there was as yet no difference on the 
question, because the Cabinet had not yet got far 
enough for any difference to arise. And we may 
fairly infer that the Cabinet intend to postpone 
their arrival at that stage for as long a time as 
possible—especially if we put together the signi- 
ficant indications recently given in Mr. Chamber- 
iain’s organ with Mr. Chamberlain’s not less 
significant refusal to be drawn after the Duke had 
spoken. Moreover, though the Duke cautioned both 
deputations against carrying their views too far, his 
cautions to the denominationalist deputation were 
much more emphatic than those to its predecessor, 
which is ready to accept the compromise of 1870 as 
a matter of practical politics. For the present, then, 
we may hope that not much harm will be done. All 
the same, it behoves all friends of education to be on 
the watch—if only in view of the astonishing 
declarations of the Bishop of London in his second 
letter, published in the Times of Saturday, and torn 
to pieces by Sir William Harcourt in his further 
letter to the Liberals of Pudsey, which was published 
in the Times of Thursday last. 


THE Bishop of London, it appears, does not want 
to lower the standard of education in Board Schools, 
but he is satisfied that the expenditure on buildings 
and on salaries might be reduced without injuring 
the work done. He thinks that the salaries are so 
high in Board Schools that they attract all the abler 
teachers, and leave the Voluntary Schools with an 
inferior set; and so he proposes, in order to check 
the competition, to have the salaries fixed by the 
central Government. The Voluntary School teachers 
hardly expected such a blow from a Bishop; 
and the statement that they are an inferior 
set is hardly likely to increase their content- 
ment with their present employers. But the fact 
is (as “An Old School Manager” pointed out in 
the Times next day) that the teachers in Voluntary 
Schools are not, as a rule, inferior, but the apparatus 
and arrangements generally are. To lower salaries 
would, therefore, hardly mend matters in the way the 
Bishopdemands. And we share Sir William Harcourt’s 
curiosity as to the way the Bishop, when he was at 
Rugby, would have received any proposal to cut down 
the emoluments, the comparative leisure, and the other 
advantages of his own under-masters in order that 
the little country grammar schools might havea 
better chance. 

THE anticipations of a speedy settlement of the 
shipbuilding dispute which were entertained when 
we went to press last week have not been realised. 
The men have refused the terms offered; and 
Lord James of Hereford, the Mayor of Belfast, and 
the Lord Provost of Glasgow concur in thinking 
that there is no use at present in resuming the 
negotiations. So matters stand at present, and it is 
possible, though unlikely, that the strike may spread 
to Liverpool; but it is hoped that the approach of 
the holidays and the prospect of receiving strike pay 
during a time when work must inevitably have been 
interrupted has a good deal to do with the decision. 
But this hardly tends to increase public sympathy 
with the men; and there is no question that their 
action has effectually tended to alienate it otherwise. 
It is easy to sneer at the possibility of our being over- 
taken by our foreign competitors. But it must be 
remembered that those competitors are distinctly 


Tue Great Northern Railway Company will as usual run a number of special 
trains during Christmas week, and some details of these will be found in our 
advertising columns. 





aided by the desire of their own Governments to 
give them every possible advantage, and that 
capital is becoming more and more abundant and 
also more and more cosmopolitan, and that skilled 
labour has long been tending towards the realisation 
of the Socialist millennium. And though Germany 
and France may not be able to threaten us seriously, 
the case is different with America. 


Last Tuesday the London County Council by a 
decisive majority rejected the Moderate scheme of a 
great Water Trust for London and its neighbourhood, 
and asserted its own claim to be the water authority 
in its own area, the local authorities outside that area 
having similar rights. Further, it demanded the pur- 
chase of the companies’ undertakings at a fair value, 
and called on its Parliamentary Committee to report 
soon after the recess. We deal with the subject 
in detail elsewhere, and need only note here the 
progress the idea of public control has made. 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND'S extraordin- 
ABROAD. ary message amazed England for a 
few hours on Wednesday, but when 
the first shock of surprise was over, a better esti- 
mate of its value became possible. The financial 
barometer failed to indicate the approach of any 
deep depression ; even in American railway securities 
the declines were seldom more than fractional, and 
the grain market was not affected at all. The 
message is the outcome of the despatches exchanged 
between the English and American Governments 
on the Venezuela Question. It laments Lord 
Salisbury’s refusal to submit the disputed boundary 
to arbitration, reasserts the Monroe doctrine in 
a sense expressly repudiated by high American 
authorities, strains it out of all knowledge in order 
to apply it in the present dispute, and proposes the 
appointment of a boundary commission to ascertain 
the true dividing line. The necessary vote of 
100,000 dollars for the purposes of the Commission 
passed the House at once, Members having before 
their eyes the fear of the Jingo vote in their 
districts; but the Senate has availed itself of its 
independence to proceed with more deliberation. To 
English observers the vote looks like a very clever 
attempt to reconstruct the Democratic Party out of 
its shattered fragments and to deprive the Re- 
publicans of such benefits as might otherwise have 
accrued to them through their possession of a Jingo 
tail. The vote of Congress postpones further action 
for a time—for the deliverance of the commission 
can hardly be expected to be taken seriously unless 
that body goes exploring in Venezuela; and it is 
very probable that when it gets to work it may find 
excellent reasons—political no less than geographical 
—in favour of the British case and against the ex- 
travagant claims inherited by Venezuela from her 
Spanish predecessors. Meanwhile, in spite of the 
traditions of American education and American 
journalism, of the currency cranks and the Protec- 
tionists, and exploration syndicates, it is clear that 
the country is far from unanimous, and that the 
publicists, the commercial and financial world of the 
East, and the great public that is more or less 
independent of politics, are strongly adverse to 
President Cleveland’s action. These, it is true, are 
not everybody; but, in any case, we have faith in 
the common-sense of the American people. 


THe French Chamber has actually finished de- 
bating the Budget, which has now passed to the 
Senate. Should that august body not use equal 
despatch, the Revisionist Radicals will be provided 
with a new grievance against that Upper House 
which they would so gladly abolish. The Moderate 
organs can only grumble that the Budget is 
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really the work of their party, and has been ex- 
pedited by their complaisance. When a really 
Radical Budget is introduced, they say, things 
will be very different. But that will only be 
next year, and meantime the Ministry is gaining 
strength. Moreover, the Figaro and other re- 
actionary papers are exploiting the alleged and 
promised revelations in the Arton case with a view 
to making a considerable clearance among the 
Moderate leaders. M. Ribot has demanded and 
obtained a judicial inquiry into the alleged negotia- 
tions conducted by his Government with Arton; 
but it can hardly be supposed that the result will 
have much effect on the Reactionaries and Revolu- 
tionists. 


HERR VON K6LLER’s definitive retirement from 
Ministerial life—for he has clearly made his return 
impossible — does not mean that the campaign 
against the Socialists of Germany is to suffer 
any diminution in vigour. A son has _ been 
convicted of lése-majesté on the evidence of 
his father, who wished to punish him for 
marrying without leave. Socialist societies gener- 
ally have been suppressed and Socialist papers 
harried, and the only fair field for Socialism is now 
the Reichstag. Here the party can say what it 
likes; for the compromising papers of Herr von 
Hammerstein are held over the heads of the unhappy 
Conservatives like a sword of Damocles—certain 
to be published at once in the Vorwédrts if they 
permit the prosecution of any Socialist Deputy. And 
so things go on merrily till the recess. But mean- 
time Socialism gets an unequalled advertisement and 
plenty of sympathy from those who are usually its 
bitterest foes. It is satisfactory to learn that the 
Professoriate are up in arms against the threatened 
interference with the freedom of University teaching. 





In Italy mere Parliamentary politics are thrown 
into the shade by the Abyssinian danger. The 
Giolitti case has been finally shelved—it had be- 
come very ancient history — and the foolish and 
offensive reflection which the Minister of Justice had 
permitted himself to make upon the Government 
prosecutors and the judiciary has not been allowed 
to lead to his resignation. The disaster in Abyssinia 
has led to animated debates and stormy scenes which 
have resulted in the endorsement of the Government 
policy by emphatic majorities—coupled, however, 
with a condemnation of a policy of expansion. 
Still, even putting aside the irreconcilables of 
the Extreme Left, it cannot be said that either 
the Chamber or the country are of one mind 
in supporting Signor Crispi’s demand for an ad- 
ditional vote of twenty million francs; nor that it is 
at all clear how the money is to be raised, considering 
that the balance of the Budget, so triumphantly 
achieved by Signor Sonnino, had been already 
destroyed before the disaster took place. Whether 
Abyssinia is worth holding, however, is after all a 
matter for Italy to decide, and, in spite of the 
dissentients, the decision is apparently still em- 
phatically in the affirmative. 





“ PURI SERMONIS AMATOR ”— such 

LITERATURE, was Terence, whose Adelphi the 
etc. scholars of Westminster have put 
before their public this year. Two 

years ago, in the Trinummus we had a specimen of 
the rough-and-tumble though vigorous fun of 
Plautus—Plautus breezy with the wit of Saturnian 
Italy, and catering for the broad taste of the masses. 
Last year in the Andria, as this week, we listened 
to the work of a virtuoso in diction and a man cf 
good society. At the behest of a Scipionic circle, 
the African freedman of P. Terentius Lucanius set 


himself to furbish up his mother-tongue with Attic 
brightness, and succeeded in doing for his people 
and times what the worthy company of translators 
—Fairfax, Harrington, Chapman, and Worth—did for 
the contemporaries of Shakespeare. In the days of 
Elizabeth, however, spirits were astir with new 
thoughts, hearts were full,and hands busily employed. 
But in the Italy of Terence—partly from want of 
dramatic spirit in the Italians, partly from the 
absurd restrictions of the Roman censors—no current 
of originality stirred the stagnation of the native 
drama, and exclusive attention was paid to the 
pieces of the new Attic comedy of Menander. Un- 
fortunate indeed was this attempt to fit a refined 
style to a subject-matter that was at the heart 
rotten. 


But while a limited public enjoys the West- 
minster play, it is perhaps the scholars who reap 
the greatest advantage from it. They steep them- 
selves in Latin of the best, and get a living grip of 
a dead language. Mr. Thayne’s Demea was con- 
sistently good; Mr. Fisher entered thoroughly into 
the réle of Syrus; and Mr. Airy’s Epicurean calm 
was well contrasted with the fury of Demea. The 
Epilogue, written in Elegiacs and dealing with 
current topics, is always the source of great amuse- 
ment, and on Wednesday the audience was delighted, 
especially by a reference to the situation in America 
—Quo doctrina mihi Munroia ? 


To-DAyY is the centenary of Leopold von Ranke, 
the great German historian and founder of the 
modern critical school of history, who died at the 
advanced age of ninety. His name is best known to 
the general English reader, through Macaulay’s cele- 
brated essay, as the author of “ The History of the 
Popes.”’ He wrote “The History of the Reformation” 
to serve as a pendant to that famous work, and this 
in turn suggested “The History of France in the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries” and of England 
in the seventeenth century; for he was thus led to 
the observation of the coincidence of political and 
religious aspirations, and was impelled to pursue 
the course of their development in his own 
and neighbouring countries. From his first book 
—“A History of the Latin and Teutonic Peoples,” 
published in 1824—till his “ History of the World,” 
begun in his eighty-sixth year, he was incessantly 
active. Indeed, by taking two spells of sleep 
in the twenty-four hours he secured a double 
working day, employing a fresh amanuensis for 
each tide of work—the first beginning at midnight 
after a sleep extending from the early evening, 
the second starting at 9 a.m., after a second sleep 
from about five o'clock. We understand that a 
monument is being erected to him in his native town 
of Wiehe, Thuringia, and that contributions thereto 
will be acceptable from his admirers in this country. 
These may be sent direct to the Burgomaster of 
Wiehe, or to the Ranke Monument Fund, at the 
Wimbledon Branch of the London and County 
Bank. 


Ir is impossible, in a note, to do justice to the 
scheme of colour—“ paintings in Mexico ’—execvtted 
by Mr. Mortimer Menpes, and exhibited at the 
galieries of Messrs. Dowdeswell. They glow with 
warmth, the night scenes particularly, as if illumin- 
ated, and the clear purity of the colour aids this effect 
of brilliance. Some of the paintings are on a very 
small scale, but are none the less distinct, and the 
collection, from the many points of view it includes, 
gives a complete representation of much of the 
landscape, costume, and people of the ancient Aztec 
country, “chiefly in and about the city of 
Tehuantepec.” There are a few of Mr. Menpes’s 
water-colours in the same room, and in that adjoining 





Ir ep are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuge the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








Various special express and excursion trains will be run by the London and 
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hang others by G. Vizzotto- Alberti, Prosdocimi, 
Mainella, Thorne Waite, Wimperis, and Sutton 
Palmer. 


CARDINAL MELCHERS had _ been 
Archbishop of Cologne at the out- 
break of the Kulturkampf, and had 
been one of the most active fighters in, and severest 
sufferers under, it. He had also taken a leading part 
in the restoration of peace, but Prince Bismarck’s 
submission did not go the length of reinstating him in 
his See.—Lord Knightley of Fawsley sat in the House 
of Commons for over thirty years as Member for 
South Northamptonshire, and will be remembered 
as one of those who submitted least readily to the 
education inflicted on his party by Mr. Disraeli. 
—Admiral the Hon. Francis Egerton had succes- 
sively represented two divisions of Derbyshire in Par- 
liament, except for a short interval, from 1868 to 1892. 
Since 1893 he had been Lord-Lieutenant of Surrey. 
—Dr. Ambrose, M.P. for South Louth, belonged to 
the orthodox Home Rule party.—Mr. Antonio 
Gallenga, an Italian revolutionist of the 1830 epoch, 
had had a chequered, but ultimately a brilliant, career 
—in the United States, Italy, and England—as 
refugee, teacher, author, member of the Sardinian 
Parliament, leader-writer, and special correspondent 
of the Times. The last important work he did for 
the latter journal resulted in an excellent book on 
South America. 


OBITUARY. 








MR. CLEVELAND’S FOLLY. 





T is a good thing for the peace of the world that 
| the typical John Bull, as he is not untruthfully 
represented by the caricaturists, is a phlegmatic, 
thick-skinned, and even rather stupid person. If 
it were otherwise—if, for example, he were as 
volatile and sensitively vain as the Frenchman, or as 
deficient in historic imagination and as nervously 
excitable as the American—we might at this mo- 
ment fiud ourselves on the brink of a calamity 
the greatest that modern civilisation has to dread. 
We have no reason to thank President Cleve- 
land for the fact that the peace of the world has 
uot been disturbed by the incredible crime of a 
war between this country and the United States. 
That he desires such a war we do not for a moment 
believe. No sane man on either side of the Atlantic 
desires it. No righteous man, either here or in the 
United States, fails to regard such an event as the 
most colossal iniquity that the human mind can 
conceive. Yet, for some inscrutable reason which it 
is better to leave Mr. Cleveland’s fellow-countrymen 
to discover for themselves, that statesman has not 
only made it possible for men to talk about war as 
being probable, but has brought the two countries 
into a position of such extreme danger and difficulty 
that it is only the good sense and good feeling 
which happily lie at the root of the character 
of both branches of the Anglo-Saxon people 
that can be trusted to avert a fatal collision. It 
must seem monstrous to every right-feeling man on 
either side of the ocean that this should be the case. 
We know how keen Americans are in fighting the 
battles of their domestic politics ; and only last week 
we had occasion to touch upon that peculiar feature 
of American political life which causes the men of 
hoth parties to try to secure popularity at home by 
offering, or appearing to offer, gratuitous affronts to 
Great Britain. “Twisting the lion’s tail” is a 
pastime in which rival politicians in America 
have indulged periodically during the last century. 
It is not a very noble form of sport, but English- 
men have recognised it as being what it is, and 
with characteristic thick-skinnedness have submitted 
to it, as men and women are apt to submit to some 











unpleasant idiosyncrasy on the part of a near relative 
or a bosom-friend. Indeed, if we wished for proof 
of the soundness of the goodwill that prevails 
between the great mass of the English-speaking 
people here and their brethren of the West, we have 
only to recall the many occasions on which England 
has borne without complaint treatment on the part 
of the Americans that, if offered to her by any other 
country in the world, she would most certainly 
have resented. We are not, therefore, inclined 
to exaggerate the meaning of the unprecedented 
Message addressed last Tuesday by President Cleve- 
land to Congress. As we have said already,’ we 
do not believe that Mr. Cleveland wishes for war, 
and we are convinced that the American people have 
no wish for it. But although we believe that this 
extraordinary ebullition of blatant Jingoism is merely 
an incident in the struggle between the two political 
parties in America, we regard it as being none the 
less a most deplorable incident, and we look upon its 
authors as men who deserve, and who will receive, 
the severest censures of the whole civilised world. 
Who is responsible for having brought the two 
countries to a point at which they are already 
talking of their rival navies, and contemplating an 
armed struggle—a struggle which would be the ruin 
of both nations for a generation to come—as 
something that is not only possible, but probable ? 
Is it England? Has she shown any disposition 
to trespass upon the rights of the people of the 
United States? Has she failed in the usages of 
diplomatic courtesy? Has she by word or deed 
indicated the smallest desire on her part to assume 
an offensive and provocative attitude towards the 
nation which sprang from her loins? There is no 
fair-minded man in America who will dare to 
answer this question in the affirmative. There is 
no American politician who can point to « single 
word or a single action on the part of this 
country which affects any American interest in 
such a manner as to justify, we do not say 
the action taken by Mr. Cleveland, but even 
the mildest diplomatic remonstrance on the part 
of the American Government. If the case were 
otherwise, and if it could be shown that Lord 
Salisbury, or anybody else who happened at the 
moment to be the chief Minister of the Crown, had 
wilfully provoked American public feeling, or had 
been guilty of any act of wrong towards the 
American Republic, it would not have been left to 
Americans to rebuke and to punish him. There 
is, happily, on this side of the Atlantic a strong 
and sincere desire in both political parties to 
live on terms of perpetual fellowship and good- 
will with a race’ which we are proud to regard 
as akin to ourselves; and the English statesman 
who offended against that sentiment would have 
to pay a heavy penalty for doing so. But no 
pretence of this sort can be alleged in this 
instance. There is no need to say that we are not 
to be reckoned aimong the political adherents of 
Lord Salisbury; but we have read his two 
despatches of November 26th with the closest care, 
and we fail to find in them a single line to which 
any reasonable American can object, as being 
intentionally offensive to American feeling or in- 
jurious to the rights of the United States. The 
trumpery question of Venezuela, which has been 
made the excuse for President Cleveland’s shrill 
challenge, is in itself the merest subterfuge. It 
has never moved a solitary Englishman to a 
moment’s passion, and we do not believe that it has 
ever seemed of greater consequence to a solitary 
American. The dispute dates from a time ante- 
cedent to the American Civil War. It does not touch 
in the remotest degree any practical American 
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interest. For half a century it has been debated 
exclusively between England and Venezuela, and the 
fact that it was not settled long ago is due ex- 
clusively to the action of the Venezuelans themselves. 
They are an insignificant people, with whom Great 
Britain cannot deal on equal terms, for to doso would 
be to crush them. Remembering this fact, she has 
done her best, by concessions that would never have 
been wrung from her if she had been dealing with a 
stronger Power, to satisfy their claims. The Vene- 
znelans have chosen to mistake her conciliatory 
disposition for a confession of weakness, and Vene- 
zuelan political parties have made a frontier 
dispute the battleground of rival factions. Their 
hope, from the first, has been that they would em- 
broil some greater Power in the paltry squabble; 
but hitherto the good sense of successive American 
administrations has defeated that expectation. 

At last, however, an American President, whose 
term of office is approaching to a close, has seized 
upon this trivial dispute and turned it into an instru- 
ment for addressing demands to England to which no 
independent nation in the world can afford to 
listen with equanimity. The Monroe doctrine is, 
in the eyes of American politicians, a sacred thing— 
almost as sacred as the star-spangled banner or 
the spread-eagle. As in its original form it was 
a very sensible doctrine, this country has always 
acquiesced in it, though there is no need to 
say that she has never recognised it as embodying 
a principle of international law. But President 
Cleveland, knowing the popularity of the Monroe 
doctrine, has chosen to give it an extension which, 
if it were to be accepted, would be fatal to the con- 
tinuance of British empire on a single inch of 
territory on the other side of the Atlantic.; He 
assumes that the Washington Government is to be the 
supreme judge in every dispute that may arise in the 
New World, no matter whether it be on the borders of 
the Arctic Ocean or at the extreme point of South 
America. Because this country does not regard an 
unlimited arbitration as the fitting means of ending 
its dispute with Venezuela, he proclaims his resolve 
to settle that dispute himself, and he does so in 
language which is studiously offensive to the dignity 
and the sovereign rights of a friendly Power. His 
secretary goes beyond him, in proclaiming to the 
world that any permanent political union between a 
European and an American State—including the 
union between Great Britain and Canada—is “ un- 
natural and inexpedient,’ and a menace to the 
prosperity of the United States. There is no need 
to discuss this monstrous pretension seriously. We 
shall wait till it is seriously defended by any man 
of standing or intelligence in America. If it means 
anything at all, it means that notice to quit the New 
World has been served in the rudest manner by the 
Washington Government upon Great Britain. Surely 
Mr. Cleveland himself must know that a great Power 
does not accept such notice—does not even contem- 
plate its acceptance—until she has exhausted all the 
resources at her command in resisting an aggression 


which, if it were to be successful, would destroy her 


status in the world. 

We do not, of course, believe that the strain 
which Mr. Cleveland and his Cabinet have caused in 
the relations of England and America will be carried 
to the breaking-point. But we deplore, more than 
we can express, the indiscretion of the men who are 
alone responsible for causing that strain. We 
deplore it for the sake of the Americans themselves, 
and of that feeling of mutual friendship and good- 
will between the two nations which we believe to be 
just as valuable to them as it is to us. We deplore 
it for the effect it has already had upon the com- 
merce and the money markets of the world—an effect 





which has fallen just as heavily upon America as 
upon England. Above all, we deplore it because 
of the influence it must have upon a cause in which 
we believe the American people are just as deeply 
interested as we are ourselves—the cause of suffering 
and perishing Armenia. Surely if no other motive 
had restrained him, Mr. Cleveland might, at least, 
have allowed that cause, sacred to the people of both 
hemispheres, to restrain his hand before he penned 
his ill-starred message to Congress. The manceuvre 
may succeed as a party stratagem, and he may 
secure the next Presidential election for himself or 
his nominee ; but he will have bought his triumph 
at a price which few men would have cared to pay. 
We trust, however, that whatever may be the effect 
of this attack upon the sovereign rights of England 
so far as the domestic politics of the United States 
are concerned, it will furnish proof of the fact that 
English statesmen are capable of keeping their 
heads under even the strongest provocation. They 
cannot—they dare not—sacrifice the dignity and the 
honour of their country. But they can teach Mr. 
Cleveland and his colleagues that the maintenance 
of that dignity is not incompatible with the preser- 
vation of an attitude of goodwill towards a great 
people whose most dangerous enemies are assuredly 
those of their own household. 








ENGLAND’S DUTY. 





‘RESIDENT CLEVELAND has done badly— 
_ very badly—for the Christians of Armenia, 
and exceedingly well for the murderer of the Yildiz 
Kiosk. Whatever else may be in doubt just now, 
that fact at least is clear. Up to the moment when 
the American jingo bomb-shell was exploded at our 
feet, it seemed as though England were awakening 
tardily to a sense of her duty in the East. We trust 
that even the action of the Washington politicians 
will not prevent a full awakening; but it is only 
too certain that the influence of the trumpery 
Venezuelan question will affect the fortunes of the 
Armenians unfavourably. Nevertheless it is re- 
freshing to think that the English public was 
coming to a truer sense of its place in relation to 
Armenia at the beginning of the present week. The 
meeting at the City Temple and the letter from Mr. 
Gladstone, in which the old statesman repeated his 
urgent demand for the adoption of vigorous measures 
against the Sultan, evoked an unmistakable echo 
from the outside public; and it has been made clear 
that Lord Salisbury’s policy in the Hast has not 
satisfied this country, and has not even satistied 
some members of his own party. It is well, in these 
circumstances, to recall the facts of the case, and to 
state once more the true position of England, even 
though we must sorrowfully admit that, for the 
moment, the hands of Great Britain have been, to a 
certain extent, tied by the unprovoked aggression of 
President Cleveland and his Cabinet. How, then, 
does the case stand between England and Armenia ? 
Lord Salisbury entered upon this new Eastern 
Question probably with reluctance, but, we do not for 
a moment doubt, with a sincere desire to do what 
he could for the Armenians. He has had nearly 
six months in which to carry out his policy, and 
what, up to this moment, has been its result? 
There is, unhappily, no room for illusions upon that 
subject. It has been made clear by the testimony 
of those who have the most intimate acquaintance 
with the facts, that the policy pursued by England 
in common with the other European Powers has 
been the direct cause of most of the crimes that have 
been committed in Asia Minor during the last two 
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months. The “European Concert ” brought strong 
diplomatic pressure to bear upon the Sultan, and 
eventually compelled him to accept a scheme of re- 
forms which applied to certain vilayets in Asia 
Minor where the Armenians were numerous. Under 
that scheme the Christians—in other words, the 
Armenians—were to have a certain voice in the 
government of their respective districts proportioned 
to their numbers. No sooner had the Sultan agreed 
to this plan than he deliberately set himself to work 
to circumvent it by reducing the number of Christians 
in these same vilayets. Hordes of savages were let 
loose upon them, whilst the Sultan’s troops looked 
on with approval. Thousands and tens of thousands 
were put to the sword; thousands more escaped 
death by accepting Mahometanism. Whole districts 
were practically destroyed. Where there had once 
been peaceful towns and villages, we see to-day a 
wilderness. Death or the Koran was the decree 
issued by Abdul Hamid against the Christians for 
whose protection the terms of the famous “‘ scheme 
of reforms’? had been imposed upon him by the 
Powers. And so—as the work still goes on—long 
before that scheme has been officially formulated, 
there will be no Christians left to be protected by it. 

This terrible reply of the Sultan to the Powers 
was first made known by the Constantinople corre- 
spondent of this journal. It has since been confirmed 
only too abundantly by the authorities. In the 
Daily News of Tuesday, for example, there was a 
long letter from a correspondent for whose trust- 
worthiness the editor of that journal vouched, 
which was, in effect, a recapitulation of the facts 
that had been set forth week by week by our own 
correspondent in these pages. The recent massacres 
and outrages which have thrilled the world with 
horror have been confined almost exclusively to the 
vilayets which were named by the Ambassadors in 
their scheme of reforms. Where the concert of 
Europe has not interfered the Armenians have been 
left to their usual miserable fate. They have been 
persecuted and wronged and robbed; but no decree 
of extermination has gone forth against them from 
the Yildiz Kiosk. That doom has only been pro- 
nounced upon those who were lackless enough to 
call forth on their behalf the intervention of Europe. 
This, then, is the result of Lord Salisbury’s policy 
down to the present moment. He declared that he 
would only act in concert with the other Powers 
because he believed that in no other way could he 
serve the Armenians. He has had his own way, and 
the consequences have been terrible indeed for the 

ple whom he set forth to save. Is it premature 
in these cireumstances for Englishmen to protest 
against a policy so fatal? Are we unfair to Lord 
Salisbury in doing so? We think not. It may be, 
as some of his admirers assert, that he has other 
schemes in view, and that by-and-by he will do 
something else, something that shall not be merely 
abortive or worse still. But meanwhile the Ar- 
menians are perishing, and England is looking on 
with felded hands. The men who in such circum- 
stances remain silent, the men who bid us trust and 
wait, and who even go so far as to address bland 
compliments to the Prime Minister for his zeal and 
his tact, may not be consciously traitors to the 
cause of humanity, but they are certainly playing 
the game of the monster who defies us from the 
seclusion of his harem on the Bosphorus. 

But we are confronted by two objections to any 
vigorous action on our part which are urged even by 
Liberals as well as Tories. The first of these is that 
it is no concern of ours. If England has been out- 
witted and defied by Turkey, the other Powers are 
in no better case, we are told; why, therefore, 
should we do anything? It is not for us to speak 











for other nations. If the other Powers like to sit 
down quietly under the grossest affront ever offered 
to Europe, we cannot compel them to act. But 
England is at least the sole judge of her own 
honour, and the tame submission of Europe to 
the affront put upon it by Turkey cannot compel us 
to acquiesce in that submission. Nor can it affect 
the fact that there is a special and direct respon- 
sibility laid upon Great Britain which no other 
Power has to bear. It may be a painful memory for 
many among us, but it is nevertheless one not to be 
ignored, that it was the action of this country in 
1878, and that action alone, that preserved in the 
hands of the wretched Sultan the power that he now 
misuses so abominably. If England had not then 
— between the Czar and the Sultan, the latter 
would now have been powerless against the Christians 
of Asia Minor. Lord Salisbury, who played so con- 
spicuous a part in the miserable diplomacy of that 
year, ought to be the last man to forget that Great 
Britain then incurred a responsibility the disregard 
of which now will be the death of our national 
honour. It is idle in these circumstances to talk as 
though those who are pleading for the Armenians 
were urging their country upon a career of wild 
Quixotism and knight-errantry. As well might we 
regard the merchant who thinks it his duty to pay 
his just debts as being a fool or a fanatic. Our 
responsibility is as clear, as direct, and as inevitable 
as that of any man or nation ever was. 

The second objection to any action on our part is 
that which is so constantly urged by the timid and 
the half-hearted. What can we do? is the cry 
raised by those who declare that they would be quite 
willing to stay the hand of the Tarkish murderer if 
they only knew how to do it. It would be easy to 
say in answer to this that, after all, the line of action 
to be taken must be decided by those at the head of 
affairs, and that the duty of the simple citizen is 
accomplished when he has raised his protest against 
inaction. But most of us will not care to shelter 
ourselves behind this plea. We prefer to say that if 
united Earope will not act in concert to restrain— 
and, if needs be, destroy—the savage who now rules 
in Turkey, then it should be the business of England, 
if necessary, to actalone. At the worst,she would be 
in an infinitely better position than that in which 

ia was in 1876. Her forces in the East are 
amply sufficient to bring Abdul Hamid to reason, if 
they were once effectually employed; but there is 
no reason to suppose that she would have to act 
alone. Decision on her part would mean decision 
on the part of the other Powers. It is only 
because they believe that words, and nothing but 
words, can be expected from her that they now 
hang back. The day when the English fleet 
was ordered to Smyrna the Italian fleet would 
weigh anchor and sail in the wake of the white 
ensign, and France and Russia would not be far 
behind. If, however, Lord Salisbury has finall 
resolved that he will not act alone, and that, wit 
the greatest naval force the world has ever seen at 
his command, he will still leave the helpless victims 
of the diplomatic intrigues of 1878 to their doom, 
then one thing at least we have a right in the name 
of the national honour and of outraged humanity to 
demand of him. That is, that he will leave the door 
open for another Power to step in where he is unwilling 
to enter. We have no high appreciation either of 
the methods or the aims of Russian diplomacy ; but 
at least we can congratulate ourselves that Russia 
casts longing eyes upon Turkey. She has stepped 
in before to save the Sultan’s victims from their 
fate. Then she was robbed by the action of England 
of her reward. Let it be made clear to her that if 
England refuses to act now the way is open to her, 
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and that on this occasion not a ship will be moved 
or a word uttered by this country to deprive her of 
the prize due to the Power that has waged a suc- 
cessful campaign against the Turk. We think 
that if this is done Armenia can yet be saved—for 
we cannot believe that Russia is the accomplice of 
Abdul Hamid in his plot against his Christian sub- 
jects. Nor can it be amiss at the present moment, 
when we have so serious a complication upon our 
hands in another quarter of the world, to point to 
the obvious fact that in agreeing to Russian inter- 
vention on the Bosphorus we shall not only be 
serving the Armenians, but putting an end to a 
senseless international feud which has too long 
divided us from the Great Power of the North and 
made the idea of an alliance with her a hopeless one. 








DUAL SYMPATHY OR DUAL CONTROL? 





HE position of the Duke of Devonshire in the 
Cabinet is becoming positively interesting, 
which is more than can be trathfully said about 
any other incident or aspect of his career. The man 
whom Liberal members by a strange freak chose as 
a leader in preference to Mr. Forster—the man who 
for some hours, at least, considered whether he could 
not be Liberal Premier, even during the lifetime of 
Mr. Gladstone—cannot be without some power of 
self-assertion. For so dull a man, without being 
either vain or silly, to think himself suited for 
either position, was in itself an achievement 
even for the head of an old Whig family. The 
Duke, if he has done nothing else, has furnished an 
admirable illustration of those pretensions of our 
Anglo-Venetian oligarchy which Lord Rosebery has 
so well summed up in his book on Pitt. He has 
also done much to show that Lord Rosebery’s view 
that Liberalism is not so much a collection of 
dogmas as a frame of mind is not applicable to all 
Liberals. The Duke of Devonshire has less, perhaps, 
of the Progressive spirit than any of his contem- 
poraries. He had the good luck to be brought 
up to believe in a number of Whig axioms and 
propositions, which were at once a catechism and 
a programme. From these ideas he has never ad- 
vanced, nor, to do him justice, has he ever lagged 
very far behind them. In the Liberal Governments 
to which he belonged he was the drag upon the 
coach, if not precisely the Rip Van Winkle of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s Radical days. In the present Tory 
Government it may very well be that the same 
hereditary axioms and inbred propositions may 
make him try to act as a drag upon the coach of 
reaction. Whether he has the power to be an 
effective drag remains to be seen. 

We have never believed that Liberal principles 
had much to hope from Mr. Chamberlain’s inclusioa 
in the present Government. In character and type of 
mind Mr. Chamberlain is precisely the man one would 
expect to change. His views have always been 
expressed with bitterness and fed on animosity. 
They were the result of dislikes and spites—some- 
times rather mean spites—and not of any grounding 
in political philosophy or any hereditary sense of 
public duty. They were expressed with exaggera- 
tion, and can be abandoned with alacrity. The 
Duke of Devonshire, on the other hand, has never 
felt sufficiently acutely to exaggerate. His hate 
for his colleague has never warped his Moderate 
opinions. Those opinions were never such as 
to involve any great self-sacrifice, but it may 
be fairly assumed that when occasion arose the 
Duke of Devonshire would be prepared for 





whatever little sacrifice there would be in leaving 
the Government. It was the Duke who, when 
Mr. Chamberlain desired to sit on the Tory 
benches in the 1892 Parliament, shrank from 
the outward and visible sign of Toryism. It 
was the Duke who, when Mr. Chamberlain had 
even on the question of charities thrown in his lot 
with the Tories who were mauling the Parish 
Councils Bill, stepped in to prevent Lord Salisbury 
from wrecking the Bill and the Coalition. His 
interposition in the Upper House was none the less 
effective because he made no pretence either to 
enthusiasm or to brilliancy, but said what the Whig 
axioms taught him to think with straightforward 
common-sense. 

What, on this view of his character, may one 
fairly expect from the Lord President of the Council ? 
There are some matters on which it would be foolish 
to hope much. On the Armenian Question, for 
instance, he is not likely to become more excited 
than Lord Salisbury. If he had been left to himself 
he would never have said very much about the 
Bulgarian atrocities. So also it is scarcely probable 
that he would do much to oppose grants-in-aid or 
other concessions to the landed interest. But, 
on the other hand, he is a very sine»re and con- 
vinced Free Trader, and may be trusted to prevent 
Lord Salisbury from coquetting with Reciprocity and 
Mr. Chamberlain from dabbling in Imperial tariffs. 
On the Schools Question we believe that he was also 
perfectly sincere when he told Mr. Powell Williams’s 
deputation that he looked with as much sympathy 
upon their demands as other members of the Cabinet 
did upon the demands of the Church. The 
Cavendishes have always been more attached 
to schools than to churches. They believed in 
education, and had but a limited faith in parsons. 
They went to church, but they leaned politically 
upou the Nonconformist, and their Auglicanism, 
such as it was, was merely Erastian. Thus it is 
primd facie probable that the Duke of Devonshire 
has a theoretical preference for Board Schools rather 
than Clerical Schools, and for efficient schools rather 
than stunted schools. The question really is how 
far he will apply his axiom and enforce it upon his 
colleagues. 

We may be quite sure that he will not be 
vigilant in small things. Acquired indolence has 
intensified a natural disposition to compromise. 
With a Prime Minister who is also Foreign Secretary, 
and has Armenia and Venezuela on his hands, it 
would be quite possible for the Duke of Devonshire 
to make himself the practical controller of the 
details of domestic policy. He might at least 
share the control with Mr. Balfour, who is not 
very industrious out of the House of Commons. 
But there is no probability that he will exert him- 
self in that way. He was supposed to have aspira- 
tions for the control of the national defence, but he 
will not be likely to assert himself very often even 
there. Thus, if the Church party are content with 
a “friendly Administration’ and some small pick- 
ings, there is no chance of the Duke of 
Devonshire standing in their way. How far he 
would be ready to go to meet them, one can- 
not say: probably he would go a great deal 
further than most Liberals would like. But his 
traditional leanings, his Whig axioms, his dislike of 
great change, his very laziness, would make him 
prevent any attempt to extend Lord Salisbury’s 
denominationalism to its logical application. We 
fancy that when the Cabinet comes to discuss the 
Education Question the Dake of Devonshire will try 
to mike the best bargain he can for the Board 
Schools. On the other hand, it must be remembered 
that the Liberal Unionists are the weaker wing 
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of the Conservative army. Many of them are not 
so indifferent to office as the Duke is. Many of 
them are strong denominationalists from conviction ; 
others have no very strong convictions. The longer 
the educational crisis is delayed the more likely are 
the two sections of the Coalition to become so 
merged as to be practically one; and it will be the 
Tories who will swallow the Unionists, not the 
Unionists who will swallow the Tories. Thus, on 
the whole, if the Churehmen are content to 
take a bit at a time, the odds are against any 
division in the Cabinet. The President of the 
Council will take the Church medicine in small 
doses, while still feeling some regret for the Non- 
conformists. It is a Government of divided sym- 
pathy, but in the long run the Churchmen must 
control. The Duke of Devonshire may be a useful 
drag, but, after all, the chief use of a drag is to 
enable the coach to get safely down hill. This is 
no great consolation for those who object to going 
down hill. 





THE MODERATE WATER POLICY. 





HE stalemate which blocks the Water Question 
on the London County Council is by no means 
edifying to the onlooker ; but on this occasion, at all 
events, it does not seem to us that the Progressives 
are to blame. It is impossible to come to terms 
when your opponent cannot discover what he really 
wants. Now, the opponents of the Progressive 
schemes have shifted their ground every other week 
since the present Council was first elected. They 
wanted to leave the whole matter to the Govern- 
ment; they wanted another Royal Commission to 
start inquiring from the beginning, for about the 
thirtieth time this century; they wanted to 
purchase ; they wanted not to purchase; they 
wanted to go prospecting in Wales; they wanted 
to make a brand-new provision for storing the 
water of the Thames. They agreed that some- 
thing must be done, and that some authority was 
necessary; but until last Tuesday, when the 
Parliamentary Committee brought up its report, 
they had no coherent idea of what was to be done 
or what should be the authority. On Tuesday, 
however, they brought up, as an alternative to the 
Progressive plan of giving the control to the County 
Council in conjunction with the City Corporation, 
the great scheme of a London, Home Counties, and 
Local Government Board Nominee Water Trust. 
The objection of the Progressives to this scheme 
was that it meant, and could only mean, the super- 
session of the County Council. The proposed new 
Trust was to be composed of members nominated by 
the Council, the City Corporation, and the Home 
Counties, with the addition of nominees of the Local 
Government Board and certain experts who were to 
be co-opted. It was to operate over an area which, 
speaking broadly, would be contained in a circle 
drawn round Charing Cross as a centre with a radius 
of fifteen miles. Now the difficulties of arranging a 
representation of this area which would be satis- 
factory to all parts of it must be enormous, if only 
on account of the immense varieties in the density of 
the population at different points. The County Council 
has control over nearly four-fifths of the population, 
but only over one-fourth of the area. If it were repre- 
sented according to population on the supposed Trust, 
it would have four-fifths of the representation, leaving 
the remaining fifth for the Home Counties, the 
Local Government Board nominees, and the co-opted 
experts. If it were represented according to area, it 
would have as little control over the water-supply of 





London as it has now, by virtue of its membership 









on the Conservancy, over the River Thames. The 
first plan, we may be quite sure, would be in- 
tolerable to the Home Counties and such boroughs 
as Croydon, Richmond, and Tottenham, which would 
be contained in the proposed large area ; the second 
would naturally be repugnant to the County Council. 
The Water Question is primarily a question for the 
Londoners who live in the County Council area, and 
there are no reasons of policy or prudence for 
erecting an authority which will be controlled by 
members who are in this respect non-Londoners, 
and which will be responsible as a whole to no one 
in particular, and only in a very attenuated and 
unsatisfactory manner to the various parts. 

This proposal, then, would create extraordinary 
difficulties of its own, and there is no suflicient 
defence for it in the supposed difficulties of any 
other scheme. It has been made fairly clear from 
the Parliamentary inquiry that there is no insuper- 
able objection to dividing up the various supplies, 
so that the Home Counties may have their own and 
London its own. Also, it should be the easiest 
thing in the world to provide for joint conferences 
on such matters as concern them all. But to tie up 
town and country, and to put the various authorities 
in a position to thwart each other in matters which 
cannot concern more than a fraction of them, is 
surely the least sensible way of constituting a Water 
Authority. What we have to remember in this 
matter is that the duties of a Water Authority divide 
themselves naturally into two great branches—one of 
which is to provide the supply, and the other to ad- 
minister it. The business of administering the supply 
for London must necessarily be in the hands of an 
authority constituted by Londoners and amenable to 
them—an authority which could immediately be 
brought to book for any such failure as occurred 
last spring in East London. The business of pro- 
viding the supply, on the other hand, may easily 
concern the Home Counties and districts far beyond 
the Home Counties. In that respect, therefore, it 
is entirely reasonable that they should be heard. 
But ample safeguards for this purpose are already 
provided by the machinery of Private Bill legislation 
and by the supervision of the Local Government 
Board. No scheme affecting the supply of the 
Home Counties could be carricd through before their 
views had been heard by Committees of both Houses 
of Parliament, and no authority is likely to be 
entrusted with large powers without very substantial 
guarantees against their abuse. The plea, therefore, 
that the Home Counties must be invited to administer 
the supply of water to Londoners, because they may 
possibly be concerned in the means of providing it, 
has no substance. If this argument were admitted, 
we should not be able to go to Wales for our water 
in the next century without inviting the Welsh 
County Councillors to come and help us administer 
their water to the people of London. 

There are financial arguments, such as Mr, 
Dickinson laid before the Council with great ability, 
which also militate against the Loudon and Home 
Counties Trust scheme, but into these we cannot 
enter at the present moment. The substantial points 
are that the new authority, whatever it is, should be 
« London authority, and that until it is constituted 
nothing should be done which, like the proposed 
Staines scheme, would commit it in advance to a 
particular policy. The Progressive party are of 
opinion that the Council, in conjunction with the 
Corporation, should be the authority; and if times 
were more favourable, they would no doubt hold to 
the plan contained in the Water Bills which were 
left suspended at the dissolution of Parliament. It 
seems to us the most natural thing in the world that 
the leading municipal authority of a great city 
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should also be its Water Authority, and if the 
Moderate party were not somehow committed to a 
policy of diminishing and depreciating the London 
County Council, we cannot believe that they would 
make any other proposal. If it were a question 
of a public water-supply in a provincial town, it 
would simply be taken for granted that the Town 
Council should be the authority. It is suggested, 
we see, by the Tory press that the present Govern- 
ment will shelve the whoie matter until the Council 
will consent to its own supersession. We shall not 
easily believe anything of the kind. The policy of 
the Moderates in this respect is a tradition from the 
first six years of the Council’s existence, when, to 
their intense annoyance, they found themselves in a 
small minority on the Council. Their attitude will 
inevitably change (and with it the attitude of the 
Government) as they find themselves in a position of 
some strength on that body. The probability that 
the Moderates would be brought to this better frame 
of mind has always seemed to us the chief compen- 
sation for the Progressive losses at the last election, 
and if they were actually in power we should probably 
hear nothing at all of “the danger of entrusting 
this complicated question to a body like the County 
Council.” At all events, we shall not believe, until 
we are forced, that any Government will take the 
responsibility of hangingthis question up indefinitely, 
or that a strong Tory Government in particular will 
miss the chance of making the best job it can 
of the matter before its opponents can try their 
hands. Considering the state of parties both in 
the Council and in the House of Commons, some 
compromise will undoubtedly be necessary, and we 
hope the County Council will not be unduly obstinate, 
provided it can secure the principle of a real London 
authority for London water and at the same time 
obtain reasonable terms from the companies. But 
if the matter drags on, and Londoners meanwhile 
find themselves again frozen out, and again reduced 
to half-rations of water for weeks together, they will 
demand a pretty stern reckoning with obstructives 
in either party, whether in Parliament or on the 
County Council. 








FINANCE. 

{INCE Wednesday morning, President Cleveland’s 
b Message has been almost the sole topic of con- 
versation throughout the City. The general im- 
pression is that the trouble will continue, at least, 
as long as the electioneering does, and that conse- 
quently all departments of business will be disturbed 
and depressed. The fall in prices on Wednesday 
morning was general, but not quite so great as, 
under the circumstances, might have been expected. 
The chief fall naturally was in American securities. 
It would appear that a much more serious view of the 
question is taken in New York than in London; at all 
events, the New York Exchange seems to have been 
more affected than the London. But later,on Wednes- 
day afternoon, there was some buying on American 
account at the earlier prices. South American and 
Central American securities likewise dropped. It is 
to be recollected that there is a dispute between 
France and Brazil as well as between ourselves 
and Venezuela, and likewise that there has been 
for some time past much excitement in Brazil 
respecting our occupation of Trinidad. There- 
fore the feeling is that if President Cleveland 
feels bound to intervene in Venezuela he may 
likewise take a high hand in regard to Brazil, 
and that France, therefore, may be drawn into 
a quarrel with the United States. International 
securities likewise gave way. The difficulties of 
Italy in Africa account for the drop in Italian 
securities. Indeed, the financial embarrassments of 
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Italy were already great enough ; and, of course, any 
apprehended operations in Africa, especially if they 
were on a considerable scale, would add to those 
embarrassments. The financial crisis in Spain is 
likewise deepening. How long Spain can pay her 
way is anxiously asked in Paris as well as in 
London ; and there is a feeling that at any moment 
a further heavy fall in Spanish securities may take 
place. On the Paris Bourse it would seem as if the 
liquidation on account of the recent wild specula- 
tion has nearly come to an end. Of course, some 
of the great banks still hold most of the securities 
taken up by them a month or two ago. But those 
great banks can wait for better markets, and 
for the present, at all events, they do not seem 
to be pressing sales. In Vienna, on the other hand, 
the liquidation is not nearly ended. Vienna, of 
course, is far less rich than Paris, and is not able, 
therefore, to carry stocks on credit in the same way. 
Forced sales are consequently going on there; and 
the decline that has resulted is being watched with 
apprehension both in Berlin and in Paris. Altogether 
the year is closing with a much more gloomy feeling 
than anyone was prepared to find a little while ago. 
The heavy losses from the recent breakdown of 
speculation would have ceased to affect business in a 
very short time were it not for the grave political 
questions that have arisen—especially the state of 
Turkey, and the Message of President Cleveland. 

Meantime the accumulation of unemployed money 
in London is becoming larger and larger every day. 
If the political outlook were to brighten, there 
would, no doubt, be a rapid improvement in trade 
and a revival of speculation. But if there is no 
brightening of the political firmament, money will 
continue to accumulate and business will stagnate. 
The probability seems to be that the President's 
Message will intensify the currency troubles in the 
United States. It will be obviously much more diffi- 
cult to borrow anywhere in Europe than it has been 
hitherto if the opinion spreads that war is likely. But 
if neither the Government of the United States nor 
the great railroad companies can borrow largely in 
Europe, it seems certain that very large amounts of 
gold will have to be withdrawn from the Treasury for 
shipment. Just now large sums are due from America 
for dividends, interest, profits, and the like; and as 
the exports are small and the imports large, it 
seems to follow that gold will have to be shipped. 
If it is shipped on a large scale the Treasury reserve 
will become dangerously small, and then the currency 
crisis may recur. The silver market is fairly steady. 
There is neither very much demand nor a strong 
inclination to sell. 
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By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


‘ATURDAY.—I am delighted to see that the 
\D Spectator—though it does not explain its curious 
slip of last week—has thrown itself heart and soul 
into the movement on behalf of the Armenians. 
There is no paper to which Lord Salisbury is more 
deeply indebted for his majority, and there is none 
to which he ought to listen with greater respect. 
What one hopes now is that, with the aid of the 
Spectator and the Duke of Westminster, we may be 
able to break through the boundaries of parties and 
make this Armenian Question a really national one. 
England stands at the parting of the ways. If she 
dare not act now, if needs be by herself, then let 
her hide her head for the future, and acknowledge 
that her voice is no more worthy to be heard in the 
councils of the world. Strange indeed is it that it 
should be under a Ministry which has bragged so 
loudly of its patriotism as the present Ministry has 
done, that the national honour should have been 
brought so low. Mr. George Russell, I see, hinted 
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at the meeting of the Eighty Club last night that in 
attacking the policy of her Majesty’s Ministers with 
regard to Turkey he was merely echoing the senti- 
ments of Mr. Gladstone. I can well believe it. 

The periodical fit of Jingoism through which the 
American people invariably pass when a Presidential 
election approaches demands a victim. Some years 
ago it was Lord Sackville who was sacrificed on the 
altar of Elijah-Pogramism. This year Mr. Bayard 
seems to have been chosen to play the part of 
martyr to the worship of the Spread Eagle. Itisa 
pity that someone less meritorious could not have 
been found. I do not think that Mr. Bayard be- 
haved altogether well in the Sackville affair, though 
one must remember that he was in a position in 
which he had to act for others as well as for 
himself. But, setting that incident on one side, 
there has been no representative of America in this 
country since the days of Mr. Lowell who has been 
so deservedly and universally popular as Mr. 
Bayard. Nor has his popularity been won by any 
attempts to flatter English prejudices. It has been 
won solely by his simple uprightness of character, 
his delightful and never-failing courtesy, his sim- 
plicity of demeanour, and that breadth of humanity 
which is always characteristic of the best type of 
American. That the United States should wish to 
get rid of a representative who is an honour to the 
people on behalf of whom he speaks is melancholy 
indeed. 

Sunday.—The Observer of this morning makes 
two announcements in big type neither of which, if 
my own information is to be trusted, has any 
foundation in fact. The first is that Lord Rosebery 
will not return to this country for a fortnight 
or three weeks. As a matter of fact he expects to 
be in London during the present week, and even 
during his wanderings in Spain he has shown an 
unremitting interest in political affairs both at home 
and abroad. The other paragraph names a gentle- 
man as being about to become editor of the Daily 
News. This is news indeed to the persons chiefly 
concerned, the proprietors and the present editor of 
that newspaper. It is to be regretted that idle and 
wholly unfounded gossip of this sort should receive 
currency in the Press. 

Was it a declaration of war that was delivered at 
Birmingham yesterday ? This is the first thought 
that naturally occurs to one on reading the remark- 
able speeches of the Duke of Devonshire in reply to 
the two deputations which waited upon him on the 
Education Question. For the first deputation—that 
which represented the old Birmingham Education 
League—he had nothing but sympathy and en- 
couragement. It is true that he declared that he 
could not speak for the Cabinet as a whole, but he 
went as far as any responsible Minister could do in 
assuring Mr. Dixon and his friends that he sym- 
pathised with the Nonconformists and would resist 
anything that tended seriously to impair the standard 
of education. The most Radical of Ministers 
could hardly bave gone beyond this. As for the 
Church deputation, it got cold comfort indeed, and 
must have retired feeling very severely snubbed. 
Now this remarkable demonstration may only be 
part of a plot intended to keep the Birmingham 
Liberals quiet whilst the gates of the citadel are 
being opened to the enemy. But I do not believe 
that the Duke of Devonshire is a man who is likely 
to speak smooth words merely to gain a temporary 
peace; and considering that he spoke in the presence 
of Mr. Chamberlain, we incline to regard his utter- 
ances as being very seriously meant. If that be the 
case, the struggle for supremacy in the Cabinet has 
already begun, and the Church may well feel 
alarmed at the thought of the fruits it is likely to 
reap from the seed sown at the General Election. 

Monday.—Lord Salisbury's refusal to receive the 
deputation on Armenia, and the abandonment of 
the propoved demonstration on the same subject, 
are Ominous incidents. They seem to show that the 
boasted Concert of Europe, to which thousands of 





Armenians have been sacrificed, is, after all, a blatant 
imposture. The English Government, if it has its 
way, will apparently leave the Sultan to pursue his 
devil's work; and those who, by organising public 
opinion, might possibly compel Lord Salisbury to 
act aright are doing nothing. One can understand 
the bitter rage of the meaner Tories when they see 
how public indignation is rising against the men 
who are keeping England in her present position 
of ignominy and impotence; but it is rather 
melancholy to find that there are some Liberals who 
profess to be angry with those who have not been 
afraid to speak the truth with regard to the present 
attitude of England. That there will be a terrible 
reckoning for these things no sensible man can 
doubt. 

Speculation, I observe, is being indulged in with 
regard to the appointment of Speaker's chaplain. 
The post is, of course, absolutely in the gift of Mr. 
Gully himself, and it is therefore useless to speculate 
upon the way in which it will be filled; but I am 
glad to see the name of the Rev. R. H. Hadden 
mentioned in connection with the appointment. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more popular or 
suitable appointment than that of Mr. Hadden. 

Tuesday.—An ingenuous gentleman writes to the 
Times to-day over the signature of “ A Radical” to 
inquire why the Peace Society is not moving to 
protest against the conduct of those “ardent 
belligerents'’ who are advocating the coercion of 
Turkey! One would like to know the age of this 
so-called “ Radical.’ He can hardly be old enough 
to remember the greatest political convention that 
has been held in England in my time—the famous 
St. James's Hall Conference of 1876. If he were, he 
would never have written this supremely foolish 
letter. The St. James's Hall-Conference, as one looks 
back upon it across the chasm of nineteen years, 
wears the aspect of a meeting of the giants. What 
great men were there, and what a spirit the 
splendid gathering displayed! Mr. Gladstone, Lord 
Shaftesbury, the Duke of Westminster, Henry 
Fawcett, the Bishop of Oxford, Professor Freeman, 
—these are the first names that occur to me in the 
long list of speakers who came together to prevent— 
aye, and who happily did prevent—the worst crime 
ever contemplated by an English Government a 
partnership between this country and Turkey for 
preventing the liberaticn of Bulgaria by Russian 
arms. But there was one man there who went 
almost further than most men, in demanding that, 
if necessary, the crimes of the Sultan should be put 
down by force. That was Mr. Henry Richard, the 
very incarnation of the Peace Society. Mr. Richard 
seemed to feel that some explanation of his 
presence at a demonstration that was distinctly 
warlike in its character was needed, and he 
gave it in these simple words; “I am a man of 
peace. I love peace; I love it so much that I am 
ready to fight for it if I cannot get it in any other 
way.” That was the attitude of the Peace Society 
and of the friends cf peace generally in 1869, and if 
“A Radical” had known anything about their 
attitude at the present moment he would hardly 
have written his ridiculous letter to the Times. 
Mr. Gladstone's letter to Mr. Chauncey Depew is a 
little out of date now; but it bears evidence to the 
depth and earnestness of his feeling on the subject 
of the unspeakable Turk. What truth there may 
be in the Daily News’ statement to-day that Lord 
Salisbury has proposed to the European Powers 
that the present Sultan should be deposed I do not 
know. One would be glad to think it were true, if 
only because it would show how wide is the 
difference between the Prime Minister and the 
journalists who hold up their bands in horror 
because Mr. Gladstone has ventured to suggest re- 
garding “a Government with which his country is at 
peace” that the handwriting is to be seen on the 
wall. The one satisfactory feature of to-day’s 
papers is the evidence they afford that England is 
at last waking up to a sense of its duty. All that 
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is wanted now is a leader to direct the national 
movement. 

Wednesday.—It would be distinctly inaccurate 
to speak of this morning's American news as “a bolt 
from the blue.” In the first place, for some time 
past there have been gathering signs of storm in 
that direction. Indeed, it is more than a week 
since certain English members of Parliament were 
almost in a state of panic at the prospects in 
connection with the Venezueian Question. Only 
the very inexperienced or unobservant can therefore 
be said to have been taken altogether by surprise 
by the astounding story in this morning's papers. 
But a still more important reason for not regarding 
that story in the light of the proverbial thunderbolt 
descending upon us from a cloudless sky is the 
evident fact that it is stage-thunder and lightning, 
not the real article, that we are witnessing. Twist- 
ing the lion’s tail is an act that seems with each 
succeeding Presidential election to be carried to a 
higher pitch of perfection than before; and (happily 
for the people of America) the lion is a long-suffering 
animal. So long as American politicians confine 
themselves to spread-eagle despatches and verbal 
insults, he is quite willing to leave them to pursue 
their own devices. What he would do if any attempt 
were to be made to convert words into deeds is 
another matter, and one regarding which it may be 
well to say nothing. In the present case we are 
only in the wordy stage of the conflict, and we shall 
have, according to the showing of President Cleve- 
land, to remain in that stage for some years to come. 
The chances are fifty to one against the silly dispute 
ever being carried beyond it. 

But one fact is made painfully clear by a perusal 
of Mr. Olney's despatch and the President’s Message. 
That is, that Mr. Cleveland is not a politician of the 
better type. He is evidently a weak and selfish 
man who cannot resist the temptation to secure a 
party or personal advantage fer himself, even though 
it be by means which every honest person must 
despise. The English people are thick-skinned and 
not very prone to bear malice; but the columns of 
fustian printed in the papers this morning cannot 
fail to recall to their minds President Cleveland's 
last exploit in the way of twisting the lion’s tail. 
That was when he offered a gross insult to this 
country by ordering her Ambassador out of the 
United States, because he had been foolish enough 
to allow himself to be entrapped by another 
American politician into writing an _indiscreet 
private letter bearing on the Presidential contest. 
People at that time shrugged their shoulders and ex- 
pressed their regret that a man in the position of 
President Cleveland should, under any provoca- 
tion, have forgotten that he was a gentleman. 
But the incident had passed out of the memory 
of most persons, and Mr. Cleveland was again 
regarded on this side of the Atlantic with the 
respect due to the chief officer of a great nation. It 
is a pity for his own sake that he should have 
revived a memory which his personal friends cannot 
recall with satisfaction. Inthe meantime, what is to 
be devoutly hoped is that we shall not have a news- 
paper war between the two countries, provoking 
retaliation on both sides, and converting a rather 
diagreeable, though intensely characteristic, incident 
in American domestic politics into a real quarrel 
between two great and friendly peoples. The best 
men in both countries must earnestly desire that Mr. 
Cleveland and his Republican rivals may be left to 
fight out the great Venezuelan question by them- 
selves. Great Britain will know how to protect her 
rights, but will be careful not to step a hair's-breadth 
beyond them. 

Unfortunately, this ridiculous attempt to force a 
quarrel upon England must have one bad result, 
which I know will be deplored as much in America 
as here. It will make it still less likely that 
anything effectual will be done on behalf of the 
Armenians. The meeting at the City Temple yes- 
terday evening was a significant demonstration of 








public opinion—a demonstration which cannot be 
said to have been greatly assisted by the speeches 
delivered by some of the gentlemen present. But 
it needs an infinitely wider and more powerful 
movement than any we have yet witnessed to 
compel the Ministry to act. And here at the 


-critical moment comes President Cleveland with 


his Venezuelan red-herring to divert the British 
public from the duty on which they were about to 
enter! One might almost suppose that the White 
House had received backsheesh from the Sultan! 
I wonder what the American missionaries in Turkey 
think of the way in which the cause for which they 
have been ready to lay down their lives has been 
made the football of politicians in Washington. 
Thursday.—The feeling to-day regarding the 
Cleveland Message cannot be summed up in a sen- 
tence. This morning it seemed as though everybody 
was agreed that there was “ nothing in it.” Later 
in the day a more serious feeling undoubtedly pre- 
vailed. Still those who know America best are 
those who regard the situation with the greatest 
confidence. I heard last night from a distin- 
guished man who was quite recently in the United 
States, and who had talked not only with Sir Julian 
Pauncefote but with Mr. Olney on this very question 
of Venezuela. My friend declares that this Message, 
insolent as it is, does not mean war at all; and he is 
confident that if any real danger of war arose, it 
would be the American people who would stamp 
out the flames and punish severely ‘the men 
who had lighted the fire. But Cleveland is de- 
serted by nearly half of his own party; and if he 
is to retain possession of the White House, he 
can only do so by some novel and daring ex- 
pedient. The expedient he has chosen is that 
of out-trumping the Republican Jingoes. Hence 
his blatant Message to Congress, which, as he 
anticipated, has set every stump orator in the 
States a-talking, and has made him for the moment 
the one popular man on the American continent. 
But the trick is not so daring as it seems. Mr. 
Cleveland has not really put his head into the 
lion’s mouth. He has only led the bumpkins on 
the other side of the bars to believe that he has 
done so. The very “Commission” on the in- 
vention of which he prides himself so much, the 
committee of New York lawyers which is to settle 
the boundaries of the British Empire—quite in 
the style of King Canute and the tide—is in itself 
the means by which he can at any moment escape 
from the position in which he is seemingly fixed. 
Whenever he gives the word, the Commission 
will report in such a fashion that the American 
people will understand that there is nothing for 
them to quarrel about in connection with Venezuela, 
and the whole business will simmer down. In the 
meantime, the Jingo fever will be carefully kept up 
until the Presidential election—that is to say, for 
eleven months longer—and Mr. Cleveland, with his 
tongue in his cheek, will pose before the American 
people as the chosen apostle of Spread-eagleism. 
Such is the view of the situation held by those 
who know America best. It is not a view that is 
flattering to the good sense of the American 
multitude; but that is their own concern, not 
ours. Our part would seem to be to take 
things quietly, and to leave Mr. Cleveland and 
his rivals to conduct their battles in their own 
peculiar fashion. Whenever they convert their 
tall talk into action, it will be time enough for 
England to move; but there is very little reason to 
apprehend that this will ever happen. The English 
press will do well in these circumstances to abstain 
from anything that is likely to fan the flame of 
popular excitement on the other side of the Atlantic. 
For once, indeed, the Stock Exchange has shown 
good sense in a political crisis by treating the famous 
Message with good-humoured banter. Americans 
may, perhaps, complain of this as being somewhat 
derogatory to their dignity; but they have a keen 
sense of humour, and they must see that they, or 
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rather their politicians, are alone responsible for the 
unpleasant position. 

Friday.—I find that at the American Embassy 
there is a strong disposition to deny the assertion that 
President Cleveland's Message has anything to do with 
the approaching Presidential election. “ It is too soon 
for that,” is what the Americans declare; “and, 
besides, Cleveland does not want a third term.” To 
this it is only necessary to reply that unless the Demo- 
cratic party is reorganised at once its defeat next 
November is an absolute certainty. Mr.Cleveland has 
taken what he believes to be the best mode of secur- 
ing this reorganisation at what is undoubtedly the 
most appropriate moment. As for the third term, 
it will be time enough to abandon the idea of a 
Cleveland candidature when Mr. Cleveland himself 
has declared his determination not to stand. This 
he has not done yet. I overheard an amusing dis- 
cussion between certain politicians last night upon 
the consequences of a war between the two coun- 
tries. One veritable Jeremiah foresawnothing but the 
ruinof England. She must lose Canada, her commer- 
cial and naval supremacy, and her position as a great 
Power. But this gentleman was under the impres- 
sion that the United States could, at any moment, 
put an army of a million trained soldiers into the 
field, and that they had a fleet which could cope on 
equal terms with that of England. Neither of these 
assumptions happens to be true. War between the 
two countries would mean the ruin of both. 
It would turn back the march of civilisation 
for half-a-century. It would change the future 
of the English-speaking peoples of the globe. 
But when one asks dispassionately whether 
America or England would suffer the more 
heavily from such a war, the answer given by 
the experts is not favourable to the prospects of the 
United States. However, this morning’s news shows 
that the war fever is already beginning to die down 
on the other side of the Atlantic, and we may hope 
that ere many days have elapsed there will be 
many Americans who will echo the desire expressed, 
with such admirable feeling by Mr. Bayard, that 
“hantls may clasp across the swelling main.” 





COMMISSIONS. 


—eoo——_ 


if is a thin line which separates from dishonesty 
some of the recognised perquisites of trade. The 
principles which regulate commercial dealings, even 
among firms of position and repute, are sometimes 
so much obscured by practices which have come to be 
regarded as the custom of the trade, and are some- 
times so vaguely defined and so little examined by 
those concerned, as to render possible the growth of 
abuses which by long indulgence warp the moral 
sense. Men familiar with these practices, and seeing 
them adopted upon every hand, fall into the habit of 
condoning them as necessary, and cease to regard 
them as inherently wrong, until a rude shock 
reminds them of their moral bearings, and 
they discover that they have drifted very 
near to participation in a fraud. We imagine 
that the observations made by Lord Russell 
on the subject of illicit commissions in the course of 
a case heard at the Law Courts this week must 
have come home with astonishing force to the minds 
of many men of business in this country. Searching 
as the Chief Justice’s criticisms were, his statement 
will act as a salutary warning if it serves to remind 
some easy-going consciences of the obligations of a 
strict code of commercial honour, and of the danger 
of confusing the simple issues of the law. And it 
will be of great value if it convinces the heads of 
any large commercial undertakings that it concerns 
alike their credit and their profits to scrutinise 
closely the methods by which their contracts are 
obtained, and to discourage the practice of com- 
missions both in their agents’ interests and in 
their own, 











It is not the least of the evils of competition that 
it involves the necessity of touting for trade. All 
the railways which now issue from London through 
stockades of competing advertisements carry 
travellers over the country to compete for orders for 
the firms by which they are employed. The first 
step towards securing orders is, no doubt, a certain 
adaptability and readiness to please. Friendliness 
leads to goodfellowship, goodfellowship to drink, 
drink to confidence, and confidence to a promise of 
a commission. The traveller who succeeds best in 
his business is the traveller who is most ready to 
spend money—in plain words, most ready to 
bribe. If orders follow, the traveller's employers do 
not too closely inquire into their agent’s methods, 
or too grudgingly curtail the margin for expenses 
which he asks. The result is that in many depart- 
ments of trade the practice of giving commissions 
is established. Foremen and managers claim 
them as of right, and reserve their interest 
for those who offer them most freely, and 
even agents who dislike the system are easily per- 
suaded that it is too strong for them to resist it 
with success. Such, at any rate, was the drift of 
the evidence given this week before the Lord Chief 
Justice, and revealing, if accurate, what Lord Russell 
denounced as a disgraceful and shocking state of 
things. But from his own personal experience that 
eminent judge confirmed the view put forward in 
the witness-box. He told the jury astory which had 
come under his notice, when he was practising at the 
Bar, of a conspiracy between the managers of two 
well-known and respected firms in the North of 
England, one of whom it had been his duty to defend. 
The man was the representative of a great firm of dye 
manufacturers, and he was induced to enter into an 
agreement with the manager of a firm of dyers by 
which the goods were invoiced to the dyers at a 
price greatly above their market value, and the 
surplus was divided between their manager and 
himself. When questioned as to how he first 
permitted himself to adopt this practice, he argued 
with conviction that it would have been absolutely 
impossible for him to carry on business without it ; 
that the custom was so deeply rooted and so 
universal that no man could contend against it; 
and that had he revealed the transaction and 
secured the dismissal of the other manager,. the 
next representative of the dyers’ firm would 
assuredly have been revenged upon him, and, on 
some pretext or another, would have taken his 
custom elsewhere. What impressed Lord Russell 
on that occasion was the man’s evident belief in the 
impossibility of putting the system down. It is 
satisfactory, however, to notice that the law took 
another view, and that the two managers in ques- 
tion were convicted and were punished for their 
fraud. 

The remedy for this discreditable practice lies in 
the hands of the great commercial firms. If, in order 
to extend their business operations, they connive at 
the practice of granting illicit commissions, they are 
helping to sap the roots of commercial morality and 
are demoralising the lesser people who depend on 
them. If, on the other hand, they will take the 
trouble to supervise carefully the methods by which 
their custom is increased, and if they will have the 
courage to refuse to sanction secret service expen- 
diture of this kind, they will not only check the 
practice but they will augment their own profits at 
the same time. In commerce, as in politics, the 
boldest course is generally the best. The more that 
cases of this kind come before the law courts, the 
more that it is brought home to the minds of all 
agents engaged in trade that with regard to such 
laxity of dealing the principles of the law are clear 
and simple and its precepts active and severe, the 
better it will be for the commercial morality of 
the future. The outspoken language of the judges 
with regard to cases of company-promoting which 
have of late years come before the courts has 
already had a remarkable effect, not perhaps in 
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checking financial adventurers, but at least in driv- 
ing home responsibility and in stiffening the public 
conscience against lax views of duty. We believe 
that the utterance of Lord Russell this week, en- 
forced as it is by examples of punishment for laxity 
of conduct, may do a good deal to stiffen opinion 
against the illicit commissions which he condemns. 
The obiter dicta of judges do not make law. But to 
the average man they carry authority, they formulate 
experience, and they certainly help in creating a 
sound public opinion. All that is wanted to remove 
this incubus from trade is that commercial public 
opinion should declare itself in unmistakable terms 
against a system of easygoing indulgence which 
has gradually, and almost unconsciously, developed 
into a widespread system of corruption. 








THE NEW “SPELLING BEE.” 


—_—oo 


HE heart of the schoolboy must rejoice. On the 
eve of the Christmas holidays he has learned 
that there are good men and true who have sworn 
to have the blood of the ogre of orthography. It is 
great news to the captives of arbitrary spelling, 
whether they languish in scholastic dungeons, or 
whether they quail before the Civil Service Com- 
missioners. Why, it is asked, should candidates in 
public examinations suffer because they cannot spell 
according to the official standard? There are awful 
legends of youths who have been “plucked” and 
cast upon the world because they preferred “ judge- 
ment” to “judgment,” or “connection” to “con- 
nexion.” Some years ago a dreadful game, called 
the “Spelling Bee,” became very popular of 
winter evenings; and educated people were put 
to shame because they could not remember what 
silent letter stands at the head of certain words— 
“ mnemonics,” for example, or “ pneumatic.” It was 
hoped that this pastime would reconcile the popular 
mind to the official orthography; but it left a rank- 
ling grievance which is now blazing in the bosoms of 
professors. Oxford has lit a revolutionary torch 
and plunged into the fray. Here is Professor Earle 
calmly suggesting the “entire omission of ortho- 
graphy in examinations.” What does it matter how 
a candidate’s paper is spelt, provided it is readable ? 
Why persevere in “this wasteful, arbitrary, and 
often erroneous attempt at uniformity”? Why 
should the minds of candidates, “during the most 
receptive time of life,” be harassed by iron- 
bound regulations as to spelling? “Is it that 
in the offices where these young men may have 
to write a uniform spelling is of such supreme 
importance?” “Language is a product of life; 
and, if not exactly a living thing, it certainly 
shares the incidents of life. Of these incidents, 
none is more pervading than abhorrence of fixity.” 
Imagine Oxford pulling down all standards in this 
iconoclastic fashion, on the plea that life cannot be 
chained to formula! If orthography must go, why 
not churches, codes, all the institutions dear to the 
“home of lost causes”? On uniform spelling, at all 
events, Professor Earle declares implacable war. 
“Let all men spell as they like” is the astonishing 
watchword of the new revolution. 

Now, many people are all for what has been 
called “a moderate latitudinarianism” in this 
matter. It would be well for the Civil Service Com- 
missioners to issue a list of doubtful words, showing 
the standard of spelling necessary to candidates, who 
might be “ crammed” for this as for other branches 
of learning. It would be better if the Commissioners 
were to relax the rigour of judgment upon “ judge- 
ment,” and to make a reasonable allowance for 
variations of spelling which do not affect any proper 
estimate of a candidate’s fitness. A man will be 
no worse as an officer in the Army for writing 
“ connection” when the Commander-in-Chief writes 
“connexion.” But when it comes to printing, we 





are in another element for men who spell as they 
please. Professor Earle complains that the obnoxious 
“fixity” is mainly due to the “autocracy of the 
Press.” Does he conceive a state of, things in which 
every correspondent of a newspaper shall be 
entitled to have his own spelling set before a be- 
wildered public? Half the correspondence in the 
Times on this subject is taken up with the woes of 
proof-readers who are beset by the contrariety of 
authorities. The Association of Correctors of the 
Press has issued a table of spellings designed to lessen 
this friction, and to save the time of compositors 
In a newspaper it is absolutely necessary that 
there should be one standard, though the author 
of a book who believes in “ judgement,” like Mr. 
George Meredith, can have his taste gratified by 
the simple expedient of sending a notification to his 
printers. Dr. Murray regards “judgment” as 
“vulgar and unscholarly,” and he can make that 
opinion plain in his Dictionary ; but the vulgarity 
is cheerfully borne by the entire newspaper Press, 
and imposed by the “autocracy” on a_ willing 
community. Even Professor Earle makes an 
admission of which he scarcely perceives the 
importance. “So far as it is essential to the 
business of any office that the spelling should be 
uniform, to the same extent it is the interest of all 
who seek or who hold such posts to conform them- 
selves to the rules of the office.” This justifies 
the “ autocracy ” to the full; for if the attempt at 
uniformity be “ wasteful, arbitrary, and erroneous,” 
what would be the advantages in economy, liberty, 
or accuracy of making a journal, or any official 
document, a mass of heterogeneous spelling? How 
much would be saved to the country by printing 
the report of a Royal Commission in accordance 
with the conflicting fancies of the Commissioners in 
orthography? With what expediency could the 
“incidents of life” be introduced into a legal 
formula? Sir Herbert Stephen reminds us that 
“judgment” is a technical term of great conse- 
quence; and if by some mischance, some gush of 
individual vitality in a proof-reader, it were printed 
“judgement” in a judicial finding, heaven knows 
what portentousresults would assault the public weal! 

A certain uniformity is, therefore, a necessity, or 
else we shall fall into chaos and the phantasmagoria 
of the phonetic system. True, that prospect has no 
terrors for Professor Earle. “The way toaslow but 
natural reform is to relinquish coercion and let all 
men spell as they like, trusting that the natural 
process of the survival of the fittest will in due time 
bring about a spontaneous improvement.” It might 
bring about several things which could not be 
described as improvements without flattery. A 
ferment of the Cockney and rural dialects might 
persuade our posterity to turn “ game ” into “ gyme,” 
and “please, sir,” into “ pleezur.” The small child 
who transfers the sound of infantine lispings 
to symbols on a slate might enrich the dic- 
tionaries of a remote future. But we do not 
see much scope for agreeable experiments, which, 
if practicable, would certainly not be confined 
to our own tongue. If men were to spell 
as they like with any large use of that freedom, 
they would open the sluices of individuality and 
play havoc with foreign diction. The guardians of 
the French language are not likely to lend them- 
selves to Jacobinism of this kind, though it was 
gravely suggested in the days of the Convention 
that anyone convicted of grammatical speech should 
be denounced as an aristocrat and guillotined. We 
are afraid the “ autocracy of the Press” will defeat 
Professor Earle’s little plan, even if it should survive 
the schoolmaster and the birch. About the spelling 
of some terms there will always be a conflict of 
opinion; but the coercion of the schoolroom is 
likely to nip revolutionary orthography in the bud. 
The boy who asserts his right to spell “ dog” with two 
g's, or “egg” with one will find the power of tradi- 
tion too strong for him. A well-known physician 
carried on for years in his private correspondence a 
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campaign against double consonants. He even had 
treatises privately printed without that offensive 
duplication. It was all of no avail, and he eventually 
submitted to the general yoke. Here there was no 
coercion, in the strict sense of the expression ; 
patients did not leave him because they suspected 
his animosity against double consonants to be un- 
professional; but he yielded to the pressure which 
has fixed the language in certain forms. That 
rigidity, says Professor Earle, is unnatural, and 
must break down; but there is no real indication of 
revolt against uniformity, save in respect to public 
examinations, in which the disposition to make a 
man’s capacity for serving his country turn upon the 
controverted spelling of a few words may need 
amendment. After all, it is not in orthography, but 
in the significance of words, that elasticity is vital ; 
and if there be any language more elastic than ours 
in this way, we have yet to make its acquaintance. 








THE DRAMA. 





DELOBELLISM AT THE ALHAMBRA, 


i imp of mischief must be playing a practical 
kK) joke on me. Or, maybe, as Offenbach’'s Belle 
Héléene used to sing (upon performing a can-can 
with Paris), “c'est la faute a la fatalitée.” Any- 
how, | find myself lured week after week, in my own 
despite, into making churlish and carping remarks 
about the histrionic temperament. In the very last 
issue of this review I was betrayed into it, and I 
have a haunting fear that I am going to do it again 
to-day. But what ill-luck for a man with this 
miserable obsession! On Monday evening last, after 
a year’s voluntary exile, or more, from the theatres 
of varieties in Leicester Square, I revisited the 
Alhambra. It was a mere accident: there was the 
ticket at my disposal, and there was the evening wait- 
ing to be occupied. But—will you believe it ?—again 
I was confronted by my bugbear, the histrionic tem- 
perament. We all know—I mean quite sane persons, 
who dre not afflicted with my monomania—that the 
histrionic temperament is just a little odd (“ balmy 
on the crumpet” is, I believe, Mr. Arthur Roberts's 
classical expression), and is in many things a law 
unto itself. One of its oddities—as it seems, at 
any rate, to my distempered vision—is its way of 
celebrating “memorable occasions,” centenaries, 
anniversaries, golden and silver weddings, 250th 
performances, and the like. No one can help 
noticing these events, if only from their frequency ; 
for it is one of the antinomies of the theatrical 
world that its anniversaries happen many more 
times than once a year. But the especial peculiarity 
of these things, to which I cannot help drawing 
attention, is the quaint way in which they get 
themselves brought about in public—with money 
taken at the doors. Generally, indeed, the prices 
are raised on purpose for them. It was so 
the other day at the Lyceum, when Mrs. Keeley’s 
(I think) ninetieth birthday was celebrated. We 
are all glad, of course, that Mrs. Keeley has enjoyed 
so long a life; we cordially wish her several more 
years of it. But that, bless you! was not enough for 
the histrionic temperament. The histrionic temper- 
ament managed a special “ function” at the Lyceum 
—with stalls at one guinea—and Mrs. Keeley was 
dragged from her retirement to receive her birthday 
congratulations at a public show, with speeches, 
scraps of popular plays, music by the orchestra, and 
goodness knows what. Well, if I was not aware 
of the allowance to be made for the histrionic 
temperament, I should say the taste of such an 
affair was simply lamentable. Why must the 
emotions of actors, even when they are not acted, 
be displayed to the gallery in this way? Why will 
they be eternally reminding us of Daudet’s cabotin, 
Delobelle, who, heading the mourners at his 
daughter's funeral, shed tears—quite sincere tears— 
with one eye and, with the other, kept his eye on 








the crowd to see the effect produced, with a certain 
comfortable feeling that he was now playing “le 
pére noble” to the life? This Delobellism meets 
one at every turn. The other day a well-known 
actor had had occasion to impugn the veracity of a 
policeman. The playgoing public—I do not for one 
moment question their right to do so—received 
their favourite on his next appearance before the 
footlights, as a mark of confidence, with several 
extra rounds of applause. But when the author of 
the play—an ex-actor himself, by the way—brought 
the actor before the curtain, to slap him on the 
back and grasp his hand, I think we were once 
more face to face with Delobellism. 

Last Monday night at the Alhambra I came upon 
it again. There was nothing entirely offensive about 
it—you need never take offence at Delobellism, I 
think, whatever opinion we may have of the taste 
shown in it. But it is, as I say, an odd thing. It 
appeared that Monsieur Georges Jacobi, the leader 
of the Alhambra band, was producing his hundredth 
ballet on Monday. Here was a chance for the his- 
trionic temperament! Think of the mystic charm 
of the Number 100! A public “function” was, as 
the medical men say, clearly indicated. And sc, when 
the curtain had fallen upon Bluebeard, as the new 
ballet is called—and a magnificent ballet it is, too, 
but that is neither here nor there—and loud cries of 
“Jacobi” went up, there was a certain rustle of 
expectation among the audience. It was whispered 
that something, we knew not precisely what, was 
going to happen. Then the curtain rose again, and 
“discovered” a scene, quite as prepared, quite 
as theatrical, as the one which had preceded it. 
There were two tables laden with silver ornaments 
and “floral lyres,” a little circle of gentlemen in 
evening dress stood in the centre of the stage, and 
the corps de ballet—still, of course, in their stage- 
costumes—were arranged in picturesque groups all 
round. Then the tallest gentleman present came 
forward to shake M. Jacobi by the hand, and I knew 
we were in for a dose of Delobellism. The tall 
gentleman, who introduced himself as the chairman 
of the Alhambra Company, made a congratulatory 
speech, half to M. Jacobi, half to the audience, and 
presented the things on one table. He was followed 
by the general manager, with more handshaking, 
more congratulations, and an offer of the things on 
the other table. M. Jacobi replied ; and his remarks, I 
must in fairness say, were obviously sincere—there 
was nota trace of cabotinage in them. Then general 
handshaking; down came the curtain again, and the 
next “turn”—‘“the Frantz Family, in their unique 
Acrobatic Act,” I see it was from the programme— 
was proceeded with. But oh! the histrionic temper- 
ament! Even the chairman and the general manager 
had caught it. I declare they performed their 
business so theatrically, with such gusto, with such 
a complacent constiousness of the gallery, that I 
was half-persuaded they were not a real chairman 
and manager at all, but actors, engaged on the 
strength of their fine figures and “irreproachable ” 
dress-suits to fill the parts. Now, is there any 
quarter outside the theatrical world in which so 
queer a spectacle as this could be seen? It is 
pleasant to know that M. Jacobi has been able to set 
one hundred ballets to music; that he has been a 
faithful servant of the Alhambra for a quarter of a 
century ; that hisemployers appreciate his services ; 
and that his sideboard will be the handsomer for a 
silver tea-service or two. But that the public should 
be dragged into all this; that the thing should be 
made a sort of advertisement ; that a loafer spending 
his evening at a place of public amusement for 
money paid at the doors should come upon this 
scene sandwiched between a ballet and the Frantz 
Family in their unique Acrobatic Act! Surely, the 
audience must have felt, as I did, a certain em- 
barrassment, a sense of intrusion! ... It has just 
occurred to me that, unlike the audience at large, 
I had not even paid for my seat. Really, my conduct 
is abominable ! A. B. W. 
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THE SULTAN’S TRIUMPH. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, December 14th. 


WO simple and undeniable facts should be kept 
constantly before the minds of all Englishmen. 
Some four hundred thousand Armenians are now 
facing the alternative of starvation or conversion to 
Mohammedanism. Neither England nor the Great 
Powers have as yet done anything to save them, or 
to prevent the extension of this state of things to 
other parts of Asia Minor. 

Whatever may be said in regard to Turkey is 
only a commentary in some form or other on these 
two facts. Those who exhort us to keep cool and 
not get excited have my full sympathy so long as 
they do not attempt to conceal or deny these facts. 
It is a dictate of common sense to keep cool in time of 
danger ; but it is arrant folly to keep cool by shutting 
your eyes to the most essential facts, or, in the case 
of such facts as these, to imagine that keeping cool and 
being cold-blooded mean the same thing. If any man 
can face these facts and take in {their full meaning 
without a sense of shame and indignation, without 
realising his obligation to do something, he must be 
something less than a man. I do not believe that 
there are many such beings in England. The real 
difficulty is to get men to understand the facts 
when the papers are filled with such conflicting and 
confusing reports. To state these facts as clearly 
and forcibly as possible is the one and only object 
which I have in view in these letters. I have no 
desire to pass judgment upon Lord Salisbury or 
anyone else. I do not know the secrets of the 
Foreign Office. What I know is the situation here, 
and if I can make this plain it is all that I care 
to do. 

The European Powers are doing nothing. They 
did imagine that they had frightened the Sultan, and 
the Eurcpean Press represents him as beside himself 
with fear. This is nonsense. Everyone who has 
seen the Sultan within two or three weeks testifies 
to exactly the opposite. He has never before been 
seen in such good spirits. He is confident and 
exultant, and impresses his visitors as more clear- 
headed and logical in his conversation than usual 
and more determined than ever to carry out his own 
plans. It is the Powers who are frightened, not the 
Sultan. Let it be that they are afraid of him, or 
afraid of each other, or both, it comes to the same 
thing—the Sultan goes ahead and does what he 
pleases, while the Powers are afraid to do anything. 
They have at last received permission to bring up 
their second stationnaires, after a personal appeal 
from the Tsar to the friendly feeling of the 
Sultan. Meanwhile he has been getting his 
ironclads ready to be towed out of the Golden 
Horn and laid alongside of them, in case of 
need. So far as the Armenians are concerned, 
the second stationnaires have no significance what- 
ever. They might as well be in China, unless the 
Powers take advantage of their presence to go 
forward and do something; so far as I can learn 
they have agreed upon nothing, and there is no 
prospect of their doing anything. Like Micawber, 
they are waiting for something toturn up. But the 
Sultan is ten times stronger than he was six months 
ago. He has carried out all his purposes in regard 
to the Armenians unmolested. He no longer fears 
the Turkish Revolutionists. He has measured the 
capacity of the statesmen of Europe, and feels him- 
self to be their master. His army is on a sure 
footing, and his capital secure. He even convinced 
poor Said Pasha that he had nothing to hope from 
Europe—and he has gone back to his doom. He 
could not stay for ever at the Embassy, or wait 
there for the Sultan to die, and he really had no 
choice left. 

What the Powers ought to do is plain enough, 
but it cannot be done without bringing the fleets to 
Constantinople, and this they cannot agree to do. 
They ought, first of all, to demand of the Sultan the 





constitution of a responsible Ministry and the aboli- 
tion of the Palace Camarilla. In this they would 
have the sympathy of every intelligent Turk. 
Another step would inevitably follow before long 
which it is not necessary to state, but which would 
equally meet with general approval. If the Powers 
are really agreed to maintain the status quo, I do 
not see how any of them could object to this course, 
and it would at once bring relief to the Armenians. 
It would not revive the dead or restore plunder or 
rebuild villages, but it would save the remnant 
from the alternative now before them of a horrible 
death or the denial of their faith. It would make 
it possible for the charity of the Christian world to 
reach them, and would give them some hope for the 
future. I wish that I could believe that this is 
possible. We are told to be patient; but before 
three months are gone, the fate of a quarter of a 
million of these people will have been decided. 
They will either be dead or Mohammedans. 

I have made every effort during the past few 
weeks to get details of the destruction of the vil- 
lages, and the number of those reduced to this sad 
choice. I find it impossible to get any idea of the 
number killed, though the evidence shows that it 
must come up at least to the number killed in the 
towns—say 20,000; but it is easier to estimate the 
number reduced to absolute want. I have details 
from only about 700 villages ; but it seems clear that 
at least two-thirds of the villages in six vilayets, 
and a large number in the Aleppo and Adana 
vilayets, have met the same fate—from 2,000 to 
2,500 in all, with a population of about 350,000, ac- 
cording to the Turkish statistics. The Armenians 
claim more. The survivors from these villages are 
drifting into the towns, in which there are more 
than 70,000 in almost as destitute circumstances. 
The details from these villages are a repetition of 
the familiar story of the destruction of the Sassoun 
villages last year, except that, as a general rule, the 
regular soldiers have had no part in it. They did 
their work in the towns. A number of villages in 
the Erzeroum, Van, and Kharpoot vilayets have 
accepted Mohammedanism; one bishop and a 
number of priests in different places have yielded 
under torture. In one village the new con- 
verts were immediately publicly circumcised. The 
churches have been destroyed, and in several places 
the people burned alive in them. At Kharpoot 
one church has been changed into a mosque, 
another into a stable. The great monasteries have 
been sacked and burned. In a number of villages 
the people were stripped of their clothing and left 
naked, without food or shelter. From most of them 
every movable thing was carried off and the houses 
destroyed. Money sent from Constantinople to 
relieve some of the refugees has been seized by the 
authorities under pretence of collecting taxes from 
them. The Commissioners sent from here to carry 
out the promised reforms are treating the Armenians 
who have escaped the massacres as though they had 
no right to live; and there is a reign of terror in 
most of the towns where the massacres have taken 
place. 

This, in brief, is the condition of the people whom 
England undertook to protect; for whom England, 
Russia, and France demanded security for person, 
property, and religion; and who are now recom- 
mended to be patient by the six Great Powers. And 
the Sultan sits in his Palace and laughs! 








ALLAH’S VICE-REGENT. 





A BSENT-MINDEDLY I had just drunk the thick 
dregs of my Turkish coffee, and, by my splut- 
tering and hurried recourse to a handkerchief, 
proclaimed my new arrival on the shores of the 
Bosphorus. My guide, a brother attaché, frivolously 
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assured me the dregs were most nourishing, but left 
me unconsoled with the ignominious feeling of a 
thin-skinned man who feels he has done something 
foolish before strangers. But the rest of the com- 
pany—Turks to a man—looked sleepier and more 
solemn than ever. A petty official of some sort, 
with two days’ growth of beard and a kind of 
shabby postman’s uniform, save his fez, was telling 
some story in which neither he nor the rest of the 
company appeared to display the faintest interest. 
Outside the café a ragged man with a hose watered 
the dusty street and the legs of the passers-by 
indifferently. Even the gaunt Ulemah counting his 
beads in the corner, after looking us up and down 
superciliously when we just entered, seemed to take 
no further interest in anything. The enervating 
south wind was blowing up the Bosphorus and 
carrying in through the open front of the shop that 
heavy Eastern smell which is at its richest after the 
streets have been watered. 

Across the road, along Tophane quay, the spick- 
and-span gunboats, ranged in a row, all polished 
brass and white awnings, blazed in the sun. 

“TIT say! Wake up!” broke in my companion. 
“ You'd better come off with me to the stationnaires. 
You ought to leave cards, and do the civil. You've 
been a week here, and I'm sure the Frenchman will 
take it as a personal insult if you don’t call officially 
soon. 

“My dear fellow, on a day like this to clamber 
up ships! Anything in reason; but 

“The Germans have capital beer!” 

“ But really ‘ 

“ Always iced, too!” 

“Well! ‘Pon my soul, this card-leaving is the 
curse of the Service; but, if it must be done, let's 
pay here and start in with the Germans.” 

We were trying to make up our minds as to 
which of the sleepy Turks was our host, when I 
began to notice a curious hum in the street, which 
steadily increased. Suddenly a breathless man, 
covered with dust, dashed into the shop, shouted 
hoarsely “Abdul Hamid has been killed at Yildiz!” 
and was off again to spread his news. Before my 
rudimentary knowledge of Turkish had mastered 
this statement, the Turks were on their feet, their 
faces transformed with excitement. For a moment 
they paused, bewildered, looking suspiciously at one 
another. Then the Ulemah, shouting “ Allah il 
Allah! The bastard!” rushed out of the café, 
followed by the others also shouting “ The Armenian 
bastard!” and joined with a yelling crowd which 
poured down the street in the direction of the Palace. 
There was no one left in the shop or, indeed, in 
the street, and by a common instinct we made the 
best of our way—forgetful of iced beer—up the steep 
hillto the Embassy. Here the news could not have 
penetrated, as everything was as usual. We slowed 
down and tried to look calm and dignified in answer 
to the military salute of the Cavass on duty at the 
Gate. 

Evelyn, the First Secretary, was deep in his 
annual report on “The Sanitary Board,” and re- 
ceived us but coldly. We told him our story, but 
absolutely failed to enthuse him with any of our 
excitement. They carry that air of sang-froid really 
too far in the Service. He wouldn't telegraph a 
word home to the Foreign Office. He positively 
smiled at us, and said that if it were true the 
Ambassador would deal with the matter when he 
returned in the evening from Therapia; he even 
made things worse by reminding us that there was a 
long Commercial despatch waiting in the Chancery 
to be written out. We copied the confounded thing, 
and sighed for lost German beer. 

Of course the rumour was false; and what 
became of that too credulous and excited crowd I 
never discovered. They had two miles to run to 
get to Yildiz, and perhaps they thought better of 
dabbling in a tyrant’s gore, or possibly they were 
dissuaded with cold steel at one of the numerous 
barracks on the road. 








It is two years now since I witnessed this spon- 
taneous expression of opinion on the part of His 
Imperial Majesty’s Moslem subjects ; an opinion not 
to be obtained easily under ordinary circumstances, 
when every tenth man you meet is a Government 
spy. But I doubt if the Commander of the Faithful 
has grown more popular with his Moslem subjects, 
and I fear that even being Allah's Vice-Regent will 
not help him while so many of the true believers 
credit—or pretend to credit—the little scandal 
(invented originally by the Young Turkish Party) 
to the discredit of H.I.M.’s mother. 

Whether the Sultan is responsible for the present 
condition of Turkish misgovernment or not, he is a 
solitary man fighting an uneven battle in a tight 
place, and I would rather be commander of the 
Spanish forces in Cuba! 3 








THE MASQUER IN THE STREET.* 





N ASQUER on the rainy stones, 
Jigging, twirling ‘neath the rain, 
Wherefore jerk thine aged bones 
To that antique strain? 


Limp thy locks and lank and thinn’d, 
Thy grey beard it floats a yard; 
All thy garments flap i’ the wind 
Like a torn placard. 


“ Hush!” saith he; “ there was a House— 
From its porch the cressets flared ; 
Lads in livery call’d ‘ Carouse! 
For thy -lust’s prepared !’ 


“ Like a snake the prelude wound— 
Crash! the merry waltz began : 
One unto my mind I found, 
And our feet ran. 


“ Rubies ripp'd from altar-cloths 
Leered adown her silk attire; 

Her mad shoes were scarlet moths 
In a rose of fire. 


“Southern scents her tresses weaved— 
Scents to lay the soul a-swoon ; 
On her breast the draperies heaved 
Like clouds by the moon. 


** Back she bent her throat, her wet 
Scarlet lips, and dared, and dared— 
Over them my kisses met, 
While the saxe-horn blared. 


“Crash! the brassy cymbal smote— 
When I would have stayed our feet, 
Laughter rippled all her throat 
Like a wind on wheat. 


“ Every-laugh it left a crease, 
Every ripple wrote her old— 
Yet her arms would not release, 
Nor her feet with-hold. 


*“ Ah! to watch it suck and sag— 
Rosy flesh that breath’d so warm— 
Till I twirled a loveless hag 
On a tortured arm ! 


“ Dancers, resting for a while 
By the wall with faces white, 
Watch'd us waltzing, mile on mile, 
In a horror of light!” 


Masquer on the rainy stones, 
What is that thy fingers fold? 
“ Dead or dying, naught atones 
But I dance and hold, 


* A version of a tale already told in Tuz Speaker under the title 
of “ Sir Dinar.” —Q. 
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“Crash! the madden’d cymbal smote— 
Are they minutes? Are they years, 
That I hold but dust to my coat 
And a few gold hairs ?” 


Masquer in the rainy close, 
God thee pity and thy bone! 
Other men have danced with those 
And now dance alone. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE, 





MYTHOLOGY AND MYTHOLOGERS. 


HE duel between Professor Max Miiller and 
Mr. Andrew Lang is a very pretty affair, 
showing as fine a play of keen wordmanship as we 
have seen this many a day. The Anglo-German is 
every bit a professor: heavy-armed, well equipped 
with the lore of the schools, and trained in the 
methods that were scientific in his youth, and, 
though not so alert and limber as he once was, yet 
able to handle his ponderous weapons with deft and 
dexterous grace. The Anglo-Scot is lighter and 
more lithe: has the Borderer’s love of ballads and 
folk-lore and his delight in a fray, especially when 
it happens in the enemy’s country and leaves him 
free enough to watch its humours as he wards and 
parries and thrusts with easy ambidexterity. The 
Professor is at once so serious and earnest that he 
can never so detach himself from his theme as to 
stand aloof from both and enjoy the process either 
of poking fun or being made fun of; but his oppo- 
nent is more serious as a student than earnest as a 
writer, and has cultivated the art of mental detach- 
ment till it has become a second nature, and he can, 
even where his own sober convictions are concerned, 
make sport which seems humour to the spectator, 
but feels ridicule to the victim. It is to him as 
it was to bis compatriot rather than countryman, 
the immortal Rab, a relief from the monotony of life 
when he can now and then “ get his fill o’ fechtin’.” 


The mythological theories of the two men stand 
curiously related to their respective tempers and 
trainings. The Professor's is the theory of the 
German Philolog, trained at a time when the belief of 
the then Young School was that the knowledge of 
Sanskrit was the discovery of a new world 
which should explain the ancient world of the 
Greeks and the Latins; but Mr. Lang’s is the 
theory of the story-teller, not interested in language 
for its own sake but for the sake of the tales 
it tells, the material of the earliest and most 
rudimentary literature and the problem which at 
once instructs and amuses the latest. Each is an 
occasional theory, and as partial as it is occasional ; 
the one the product of a school which studied man 
through language and believed that a recently dis- 
covered speech was the mother of our classical 
tongues, and so the explanation of civilised man; 
but the other was the creature of a literary fashion 
which found in the folk-lore which anthropology 
has been the means of collecting and explaining the 
seeds or germs that culture has, by sowing, and 
planting, and transplanting, by infinite experiments 
of in- and cross-breeding, slowly transmuted into 
literature. The psychology of mythology is in- 
complete without a psychology of the mythologist. 


It is but just that we recognise the eminent ser- 
vices which Max Miiller has rendered to compara- 
tive mythology. That his services have been eminent 
is not open to dispute, though weare apt to forget it 
in face of the reductio ad absurdum which too 
enthusiastic disciples—not, indeed, unhelped by him- 
self and Mr. Lang—-have made of his theory. We 
have just to remember that in 1857, when the Essay 
on Comparative Mythology was first published, 
thought—at least English thought—stood very much 
where the two great classical schools did eighteen 
centuries before. These two schools were the 
Epicurean, which was euhemerist, and the Stoic, 








which was allegoristic. The first made of mythology 
misunderstood or disguised history; the second ex- 
plained it as veiled knowledge, the wisdom of the 
ancients, their physical and moral science hidden in 
allegories and metaphors which the vulgar could 
not but misread, while the initiated might be 
trusted to interpret. These theories, while still main- 
tained, had been variously modified : the euhemerism 
had largely forsaken classical for Biblical history, 
and valiantly endeavoured to find Hebrew patriarchs 
and Jewish traditions in the Greek gods and their 
extraordinary adventures; while the allegorism was 
more inventive and varied, seeking in the mythical 
histories now a cosmogony, now a philosophy, and 
again an esoteric theology. Otfried Miiller had indeed 
attempted to differentiate and classify the elements 
in Greek mythology according to time and place: 
to distinguish its sources, and define its religious 
meaning and functions; but even to him it repre- 
sented “a complete body of thought and know- 
ledge” too consciously produced to be a natural or 
spontaneous creation. 


In among these speculations Max Miiller’s came 
like a stream of wholesome light. It was made up of 
two parts—an empirical and a speculative. The em- 
pirical was an application of the then current doctrine 
as to the relation of Sanskrit and Greek ; the specu- 
lative was a philosophy as to the reciprocal relations 
of language and thought, which may be roughly, 
though not incorrectly, described as the dominance 
of language over thought rather than of thought 
over language. The empirical was fascinatingly 
described, illustrated with such ample and interest- 
ing detail of knowledge as to overpower and silence 
criticism, especially in those who had not been 
following the researches of the higher philology. 
He seized upon certain typical divine names, the 
most eminent and characteristic at once in the 
Vedic, the Greek, and the Latin mythologies ; found 
them all connected with the sky and its phenomena 
—especially those of light, the dawn, and the sunset, 
in a less degree those of rain, thunder, storm, and 
night, with its boundless yet limiting and enfolding 
curtains—and he argued that the gods, as regards 
their “elementary character” and “original con- 
ception,” had been “almost always solar.” The 
limits within which his argument moved, and the 
state of the sources—especially the Sanskrit, as then 
known and conceived—from which he drew his evi- 
dence, were all favourable to the proof of his thesis ; 
and so successful was he that it could be said at one 
time to hold the field—in England, at any rate. 


But three things worked against the final ac- 
ceptance of his argument—(a), the impossibility of 
extending it beyond a very narrow range; (b) the 
violence, once the threshold was passed, of the 
methods needed to secure proofs, along with the in- 
stability of the proofs secured ; and (c) the need of 
finding a theory more equal to the complex and 
extensive phenomena which demanded explanation. 
The limits set by (a) were twofold, inner and outer. 
Within the area he himself had selected Miiller 
remained carefully elemental—i.e. he did not go in 
for the explanation of the more developed mythology, 
but confined himself to the names and attributes 
and acts of the gods which most easily lent them- 
selves, as it were, tosolar analysis; but the moment a 
disciple attempted to apply the theory to the Homeric 
cycle it was seen to involve interpretations as forced 
and fantastic as any known to ancient allegorism. 
The difficulties raised by (b) may be represented by 
the uncertainties as to etymologies and as to the 
source and significance of many divine names; while 
(c) related to the problem which everywhere meets 
the inquirer into human origins, whence come the 
beliefs and customs which have created religion and 
society ? Common factors have been at work making 
the phenomena universal; but special causes have 
also been in operation, creating distinctive char- 
acteristics. The theory based on the affinities of 
certain classical tongues becomes, when tested by 
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the whole complex problem to be solved, too 
provisional in its nature, too provincial in its origin, 
and too narrow in its range to deserve the character 
of a scientific hypothesis. 

The speculative doctrine was even less satisfac- 
tory than the empirical. It poetically described 
mythology as a disease of language, and involved 
certain ideas not easy of explication and still less 
easy of vindication as to how language came to be, 
and what were its original constituents. But we 
submit that the theory, to state the matter roughly, 
put the cart before the horse. Language owes its 
being to thought, and has only the content which 
thought puts into it. Mythology is due not to a 
process in language but to an attitude and 
stage of mind; and while all mind at a given 
stage is mythopaic, the myths are as varied 
as the languages mind speaks. Of all the creations 
of man, language is at once the most unconscious 
and the most rational; it is the least designed, and 
yet it most completely expresses reason; it is, as it 
were, the embodied intellect or incarnate thought of 
the people who use it. From this point of view, 
language is the characteristic monument of a 
period ; in it, as in a magic mirror, the whole of its 
mind, all its views of Nature and its modes of 
thought, live; and if it be mythological, the myth- 
ology is no disease of the speech, but the normal 
belief and, as it were, the natural mind of the men 
who speak it. 


We have been led away by the length of this 
discussion from Mr. Andrew Lang, but possibly some 
occasion for attending to him may arise later. He 
has done excellent service in emphasising the signifi- 
eance of folk-lore and illustrating the marvellous 
affinities that run through the myths and stories of 
the most distant and dissimilar tribes. But his 
philosophy, if he will permit us to use so dignified a 
name for his ingenious and interesting hypotheses, 
hardly amounts to more than a theory as to how 
their extravagances came to be, and how in spite of 
these they have still lived on. He does not in the 
least help us to understand how out of primitive 
beliefs later knowledge has grown, or religion and 
science been developed; and yet there is a con- 
nection which, if it signifies anything, means affinity 
between the two ends of the scale. The reason 
which created primitive mythology is at one with 
the reason which is embodied in modern knowledge. 

i 





REVIEWS. 





A MATTER-OF-FACT DIALOGUE ABOUT 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


ABITHA BRAMBLE, the maiden aunt of the 
Rose-Brambles of Briarton Square, N.W., 
always gave a book to every member of the house- 
hold on Christmas morning—a custom which was 
attended with only one disagreeable circumstance : 
it frequently happened that someone received two 
copies of the same book, other donors having Aunt 
Tabitha’s not uncommon habit of making literary 
presents. The good woman, wishing if possible to 
avoid this untoward accident at Christmas-time of 
the current year of grace 1895, hit upon what she 
believed to be a very ingenious plan. Towards 
eight o'clock one evening she found her way at 
closing-time to the shop of Mr. Blackletter in Dead 
Man's Alley, and insisted on seeing the famous 
bookseller. 

“Mr. Blackletter,” she said, having been ac- 
commodated with a chair at the bookseller's table 
in the back part of the shop, “I want, as usual, 
to buy a number of books for Christmas presents ; 
and as I have just been reading in THE SPEAKER 
an account of the visit you received from the Ghost 
of Macaulay's Schoolboy, I have come to you.” 

“ Madam,” said Mr. Blackletter, “I am honoured. 











I have copies of most of the books which I recom- 
mended to that phantom scapegrace, and I shall be 
happy——”’ 

*Oh no, no! That's not what I mean. It is 
just exactly these books that I don’t want. All who 
are buying books for Christmas presents will have 
made their choice by this time, and those books that 
you recommended will doubtless be generally chosen 
—the very books I want to avoid—you see? So you 
must tell me only of books which you did not men- 
tion to the Ghost of Macaulay's Schoolboy.” 

Mr. B.: Very well, madam. What kind of book 
would you like ? 

Aunt T.: I want a variety. I should like, to 
begin with, some pretty books of poetry, if you 
have such a thing. 

Mr. B.: Here you are, madam—LONGFELLOW'S 
“Courtship of Miles Standish,’ illustrated from 
designs by BouGHTON, MERRILL, REINHART, PERKINS, 
HITCHCOCK, SHAPLEIGH, and others. It is published 
by Messrs. SAMPSON Low, MARSTON & Co. Then 
I have a fine edition of KEBLE's “Christian Year” 
(METHUEN), with introduction and notes by WALTER 
Lock, M.A, and five designs bf} R. ANNING BELL, 
Here is a book of “ Nursery Songs and Rhymes,” 
also published by Messrs. METHUEN, after the style 
of the Kelmscott publications. It is edited by 
BARING-GOULD, and is, in my opinion, the best book 
of its kind. The illustrations are by the Birmingham 
Art School. The pictures in this less ambitious 
“ Nursery Songs and Rhymes of England” (Nutr), 
by WINIFRED SMITH, are very clever and amusing. 
Do you know this book, madam ? 

Aunt T.: “English Minstrelsie: a National 
Monument of English Song, collated and edited, 
with notes and historical introductions, by S. 
BARING-GouLD, M.A. The airs in both notations.” 
That looks very interesting, and the preface is a 
sketch of the history of English opera. What 
composers are there ? BisHop, ARNE, LINLY, 
KELLY, CAREY, PURCELL—oh, I must have this! 
But this is the third volume—and there are to be 
eight in all! 

Mr. B.: Madam, that is a book worth having. 
For my part I should be glad to see it in every 
household in England. I am one of those, if you 
will pardon my talking about myself, who believe 
that the nation which produced Purcell has a 
musical future, if it were once set in the right 
track, viz. upon the evolution of English music 
from English music. 

Aunt T.: Ah!—I see it is published in Edin- 
burgh by Messrs. T. C. & E. C. JAck. Isn’t that 
strange ? 

Mr. B.: It is strange. I don’t know the reason 
of it. One would have imagined that any London 
music publisher would have been proud to issue 
such a book. 

Aunt T.: Set it-aside in the meantime. Now, let 
me see some illustrated books. 

Mr. B.: I have two here with which Iam quite 
in love myself, madam. “The House of Joy” 
(KEGAN PAUL), written and illustrated by LAURENCE 
HovsMAN, is a marvellous production. I have never 
seen any black-and-white work by Mr. HousMAN 
which satisfied me so much as the pictures to the 
“House of Joy.” The harshness, amounting almost 
to crudity, of some of his earlier designs has 
vanished. The eager imaginative quality remains; 
but the care and elaboration is now equal to that in 
Stoddart’s best work. I assure yon, every single 
illustration is worth the price of the book over and 
over again. I instance the designs for ‘“ The Prince 
with Nine Sorrows,” “The Luck of the Roses,” and 
“ Happy Returns” as reaching the high-water mark 
of imaginative black-and-white work in our time. 

Aunt T.: Indeed! Oh! these are wonderful 
pictures. I am in love with them at once, too. I 
take it, of course. 

Mr. B.: The other illustrated book that particu- 
larly attracts me is P. H. Emerson's “ Marsh Leaves” 
(Nutt). It contains sixteen photo-etchings from 
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plates taken by the author. Did you ever see snow 
and mist better rendered than by this process ? 


' 


Aunt T.: Very admirable! Set it aside, and 
show me some more, please. I am so glad I had the 
idea to come when your work is over, and we can 
have the shop all to ourselves. 

Mr. B.: M’yes, madam. This is a very pretty 
book, “Round About a Brighton Coach-Office ” 
(LANE), by MAupDE EGERTON KING, who writes such 
beautiful poetry. It is illustrated by Lrcy Kemp 
WELSH in a charming style. 

Aunt T.: But these sketches illustrate the early 
part of the century. What can Mrs. Kinc know 
about it ? 

Mr. B.: She knows it very well—by proxy, as it 
were. The book contains her father’s reminiscences. 
She tries to tell, and succeeds nicely in telling, over 
again all that her father often narrated to her about 
the people and places of his youth. “ When the 
Century was Young” (JARROLD), a story told in pen 
and pencil, is an agreeable book on similar lines, by 
M. M. BLAKE. And, that I may give you a most 
varied choice, you might glance at “ Footprints of 
the Lion” (W. H. ALLEN & Co.), stories of travel by 
MAJOR-GENERAL J. BLAKESLEY, with a frontispiece 
and thirty-two illustrations from photographs of 
scenes in Europe and Asia. Let me show you this 
also—a very interesting book—“ Universal Portrait 
Gallery ” (CASSELL), a selection of portraits of over 
three hundred celebrities, English and foreign, with 
facsimile autographs and brief sketches of their 
careers ; and this,a portrait gallery of a different 
kind, the “ Vanity Fair Album” for 1895, being a 
show of sovereigns, statesmen, judges, and men of 
the day, the well-known characteristic drawings by 
“Spy,” with biographical and critical notices by 
“ JEHU JUNIOR.” 

Aunt T.: I shall be able to make a good choice 
from these. Now, fairy tales. 

Mr. B.: Let me offer you this fine edition of 
“The Marvellous Adventures of Sir John Maunde- 
ville” (CONSTABLE), in my opinion one of the most 
amusing and amazing of all fairy books. 

Aunt T.: Who edits it? Mr. ARTHuR LAYARD, 
and he illustrates it also. Preface by JoHN CAMERON 
GRANT. What does the preface say? “In spite, 
however, of shortcomings in this respect, we cannot 
but admire the dauntless literary freebooter, dowered 
with an imagination so tremendous in its inventive- 
ness as at times to make even the grasping credulity 
of the Middle Ages stand aghast.” Well, you know, 
that seems to me—what do you call it ?—journalese, 
or something. 

Mr. B.: Madam, that is the kind of thing to 
write in introducing Sir John. But here is some- 
thing that may be more to your taste. “The Most 
Delectable History of Reynard the Fox” (Mac- 
MILLAN), edited by JoseEPpH Jacorns, and done into 
pictures by Mr. W. FRANK CALDERON. It belongs 
to the “ Cranford ” series, and provides a text which 
children may read, and offers their parents a short 
résumé of the results of the latest research in folk- 
lore and literary history. The text is that of the 
late Sir HENRY COLE, who, under the pseudonym 
of “Felix Summerley,” was the first reformer of 
books for children. Mr. JAcops has adapted Sir 
HEnNRy's text, who in his turn adapted CAxTon’s. 

Aunt T.: Put it aside, then, and let me see 
some modern fairy books. 

Mr. B.: Their name is legion. Miss Ann Daw- 
son's “Edge of the World” (Unicorn Press) is a 
quaint book ; here is a new edition of Sir GEORGE 
DaseEnt's “ Tales from the Fjeld" (GippinGs), hardly 
to be called modern, but newer than “ Reynard the 
Fox"; and “ The Little Green Man” (Downey) is an 
agreeable fantasy by F. M. ALLEN. But, as I told 
Macaulay's Schoolboy, the fairy book has been over- 
done. 

Aunt T. : 'd better take some of the old favourites 
perhaps. Have you story-books for girls ? 

Mr. B.: Yes. Mrs. Mo_eswortn'’s “My New 
Home” (MACMILLAN) is illustrated by L. L&stir 





Brook; CAROLINE MANNING illustrates Miss ARM- 
STRONG'S “ Kitty Landon’s Girlhood” and J. A. 
OWEN’S “West Dene Manor,” both published by 
Messrs. JARROLD & Sons. 

Aunt T.: And have you any for boys besides 
those you recommended to Macaulay's Schoolboy ? 

Mr. B.: Loads! loads! It is impossible to say 
which are the best; there are far too many of them. 
One of the first things the Society of Publishers 
should consider is some means of restricting the 
publication of boys’ story-books at Christmas-time. 
There are always some capital ones published, of 
course; but in my opinion the weeds choke the good 
ear. No periodical has space to notice a tenth of 
them, no reviewer time to read a twentieth. But I 
shall name several which promise well: “ The Marble 
City : Being the Strange Adventures of Three Boys” 
(Sampson Low), by R. D. CHETWoDE; “ Born to be a 
Sailor; or, a Home on the Rolling Deep” (ARROW- 
SMITH), by GORDON STABLES; and—I was forgetting 
—here is something one can recommend, viz. a new 
edition of Henry KinGsiey's “ The Mystery of the 
Island ” (GIBBINGS) ; and another thing I can recom- 
mend, although it is brand-new, “Galloping Dick” 
(LANE), by H. B. MArRriott-Watson. This last, 
although it may be classed among boys’ books, since 
it happens to be published at this time of the year, 
is worth a waggon-load of the ordinary Christmas 
book, and rightly belongs to literature. 

Aunt T.: I think I shall manage to make my 
selection now ; and indeed I have detained you too 
long ; and yet I want a kind of book that we haven't 
mentioned yet—a book for a nice, comfortable, well- 
to-do elderly gentleman. 

Mr. B.: I have it, madam—lI have two, in fact; 
two good-humoured books from America, by ROBERT 
GRANT: “The Art of Living” (Nutr) and “The 
Bachelor's Christmas” (SAMPSON Low), both illus- 
trated by C. D. Gitson, B. W. CLINEDINST, W. H. 
Hypk, I. R. Wiss, A. B. WENZELL, and C, CARLETON. 

Aunt T.: Oh! thank you, very much. Now I 
shall just go over them all, and pick out those I want, 
and I hope I shall manage this time to avoid the 
books that everybody buys. 


KEATS: A WARNING. 


THe Letrers oF JoHN Keats. Edited by H. Buxton 
Forman. London: Reeves & Turner. 


To get rid of an unpleasant business at once, let us 
say that when Mr. Arnold and Mr. Swinburne agree 
upon a question of propriety, of decency, of good 
taste and manners, as regards the publication, or the 
withholding from publication, of a great poet's relics, 
it is a case of Roma locuta est, causa finita est. Mr. 
Buxton Forman, whom both those gentlemen con- 
demn, can never be forgiven the publication of 
Keats’s letters to Miss Brawne. To bring forward 
one more eminent judge, we may refer to Fitzgerald's 
correspondence. At first he seems to have found 
little or no fault with their publication; but at last, 
writing to Mr. Lowell, he says: “ Mr. Norton thinks, 
as a gentleman should, that Keats's Letters should 
not have been published. I hope I should not have 
bought them had I not gathered from the reviews 
that they were not derogatory to him.” The letters 
to Miss Brawne that are unobjectionable are also 
quite unimportant ; as for the rest, let any reader of 
elementary good feeling and breeding turn, say, to 
letter 196 in the present edition, and decide, if he 
can, that the publication of such a thing is not an 
outrage upon the memories of Keats and of the lady 
whom he loved. Carlyle, speaking of poetry, alludes 
to “such cases as that of Keats, where the whole 
consists in a weak-eyed maudlin sensibility. .. .” 
What he would have said had he read these unspeak- 
able letters, one prefers not to conjecture or imagine. 
Keats, though he wrote them under the feverish 
influence of disease, is not wholly to be forgiven. 
Mr. Buxton Forman published them after calm 
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deliberation, and is still impenitent. Assuredly he 
will be for ever unforgiven. The insults of Keats’s 
first critics are more tolerable and justifiable than 
these “ wounds of a friend.” 

Not that, apart from these particular letters, the 
correspondence of Keats is entirely enjoyable and 
admirable. He is often silly, sometimes ill-mannered, 


sometimes ungenerous. There are letters of his, 
written in a fit of bad temper, or of low spirits, or 
of feeble jocosity, or of trivial gossip, which have no 
value whatever, and need not have been published : 
the unconsidered writing of a boy, quite harmless, 
quite intelligible, and quite ephemeral. He is nota 
Lamb, whose least jest has its charm, its character- 
istic savour: not a Gray, a Walpole, a Cowper, each 
of whom in his own way could turn a trifle into a 
treasure. The Keats of schoolboy jokes is like any 
other youth of quickwitted fancy, writing to his 
intimates, and filling whole sheets with a flood of 
boisterous nonsense. But the Keats who is, as he 
prophesied of himself, “among the English poets,” 
is also very prominent in the letters. There 
are passages of eloquent imagination, lofty and 
ardent; passages of solemn and_ impassioned 
thought; passages of the finest affection and 
generous feeling; passages, too, of happy and 
inspired wit. And their “lesson” has still to be 
learned by many of his worshippers, who imagine 
themselves his disciples. From first to last, he had 
a profound, sometimes a despairing, sense of the 
toils and labours of great art, its need of knowledge, 
discipline, patience. When he spoke of Beauty, he 
included in that term the highest things of thought : 
he saw, scarce less than Dante or Milton, the intel- 
lectual glory of the great art. He distinguished 
between “high sensations with and without know- 
ledge”: he wrote of “the yearning passion I 
have for the beautiful, connected and made 
one with the ambition of my intellect.” He 
“looked upon fine phrases like a lover”: but 
he knew that he ought, like Milton, to care “ rather 
for the ardours than the pleasures of song,” and to 
temper the luxury of art by its austerity. He 
loathed “a mawkish popularity,” and the chatter of 
the literary mob and the absurd limitation of their 
interests. He had the right pride and the right 
humility ; he would not lower his standard of excel- 
lence, nor did he think that he had attained to it. 
He was not “terribly at ease in Zion” or upon 
Parnassus; he loved Leigh Hunt, yet “ Hunt does 
one harm by making fine things petty and beautiful 
things hateful.” Great things awed while they en- 
chanted him; Shakespeare and Milton raised him 
to the seventh heaven, but bowed him to the ground 
as well. Mankind, and the things of man, he knew 
to be far above all inanimate things; “scenery is 
fine, but human nature is finer,” and he longed for 
more knowledge of it, more power of imaginatively 
discerning it. He came more and more to accept 
the magnificent tradition of poetry, as the culmina- 
tion or canonisation of philosophy, to the school of 
Spenser, Sidney, Milton. Starting in revolt against 
the accomplished nicety and exquisite limitations of 
Pope and Boileau, at first he rested in the sensuous 
fascinations of romance, of music, of voluptuous 
reverie and dreaming fancy; but he passed on to 
the more Uranian muses, to the clearer air and 
loftier heights. 

“You might as well go to a ginshop for a leg of 
mutton,” said Shelley, “as expect anything human 
or earthly from me.” And we understand him; we 
very largely agree with him. But we cannot 
imagine Keats making the confession; at no time of 
his life would it have been true. He was as ruddily 
human as Marlowe, and would have been much such 
as Marlowe in Marlowe's age, though with some- 
thing of a nobler spirit. He took life very frankly 
and warmly, was joyous and energetic, of a passion- 
ate—not an effeminate—temperament, and of no 
little sturdy common-sense. Fine writing, he says, 
comes next to fine doing; and poetry was to him 
almost a form of action, as well as of expression. 











There is a generous glow about him, an engaging 
exhilaration and buoyancy. He curiously resembles 
Mr. Stevenson in his literary labour and delight, his 
undaunted animation, his physical suffering, his 
loyal affections, his feeling for all forms of activity, 
his hatred of a narrow professionalism. And we 
may remember that Mr. Stevenson also has been 
accounted a languid, elegant, affected weakling of 
art. But in any estimate of Keats, it must never be 
forgotten that he died in his twenty-sixth year, and 
that no youth of genius ever wrote to his friends 
with less thought of publication. Yet we naturally 
fall to criticising the private utterances of this boy 
to his associates, as though he were of mature and 
long-trained mind. “ Keats" is quoted; and, Keats 
being a great poet, we take his light passing phrases 
as a “large utterance,” instinct with his great 
qualities. “O for a life of sensations rather than of 
thoughts!” cries Keats; and various kinds of fools 
quote the great poet’s view of life. The wise man 
recognises the exclamation of an irresponsible youth, 
pouring out his various fancies and emotions from 
day to day to friends who will understand. That 
strange and pathetic artist, Smetham, though 
“pleased with” Keats's letters, found them exceed- 
ing inconsistent and immature; but he refused to 
judge the immortal poet by the casual letter- writer. 
* Never let people measure poets, or artists in any 
material, by common gifts. There is a shrine where 
the spirit is at home, is dignified, is priest-like and 
inspired.” 

In his letters Keats often speaks out of that 
shrine, saying profound and memorable things; but 
often enough he writes flippantly, foolishly, or just 
carelessly and airily, as any man between twenty 
and twenty-five might write. Such writing may 
show us what we knew before—that poets are very 
like other men, after all; but that grave discovery 
does not “throw light” upon their genius. The 
paramount value of Keats's letters is that they em- 
phatically refute the damaging misconception of his 
character. Conington, so Mr. Symonds has told us, 
used to express Keats’s attitude towards Nature in 
the words, “ O that thou wert a lollipop, then I could 
suck thee!” Side by side with some of his earlier 
poems, and some of his letters, we set the great later 
poems and his most serious letters, and we see that 
the true Keats is not the Keats of Conington, 
though we also see Conington’s partial justifica- 
tion. Here are places in which the whole spirit 
of Keats kindles and flashes into flame, as he 
speaks of what Browne calls “ magnalities’; of 
the winds and stars, of perfect poetry, of the 
mystery and majesty of things: and here are 
places in which his courage of soul, his burning 
resolution, his nobility of ambition, find utter- 
ance in brave words. Here is the Keats whom 
we honour, the Keats whom we love, and the Keats 
whose early death is an abiding sorrow and im- 
measurable loss to English art. For any other 
Keats—silence and oblivion. It is our deep regret 
that Mr. Buxton Forman, who has laboured so loyally 
upon Keats’s behalf, and has done him fresh and 
valuable service in this edition, should not have 
shrunk from doing him what we think a cruel dis- 
service also. 


BIRDS’ NESTS. 


BritisH Brrps’ Nests. By R. Kearton. Illustrated from 
Photographs by C. Kearton. London: Cassell & Co. 


ONLY a few years ago the ornithologist and the 
oologist divided the realm of bird-lore ; the nest and 
home were left to the marauding schoolboy—~Sic vos 
non vobis nidificatis. In all Bewick there are only 
two nests, the wagtail’s and the stork’s, and these 
pictorial merely, in no way significant or accurate. 
It was not till “Gould’s Birds of Great Britain” 
appeared in 1873, with nesting characters and young 
birds illustrated by the unrivalled pencil of Joseph 
Wolf, that the value of these pendent beds and 
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procreant cradles was understood; and the lovely 
bird-groups in the Natural History Museum, based 
on Gould’s own fine collection, show side by side in 
instructive contrast the solitary stuffed birds of the 
past, not less wooden often than the bars on which 
they stand, with the exquisite families of parents, 
young, eggs, nests, perched amid their native sur- 
roundings of rock or foliage or water, exactly re- 
produced. Warmth and concealment are the two 
objects which every little artificer sets itself to 
achieve, and the means adopted in constructing the 
nest are modified according to the position which the 
nest assumes. The chaffinch builds a thick warm 
nest assimilated to the surrounding hues of hawthorn- 
bush, or sloe. The dipper, whose home is nigh 
to waterfall or torrent, weaves for its covering so 
close a dome of felt that incessant splashes cannot 
penetrate its texture; while the sand-martin, at the 
extremity of a deeply tunnelled hole, secure from 
cold and observation, rakes together carelessly a few 
straws and rushes, uncompact and apparently un- 
finished. Subject to these principles the architec- 
tural sites selected are endless in their variety. The 
linnet builds in a furze bush, the starling in a 
chimney, the sparrow in a waterpipe, the blackbird 
in a bed of nettles, the song-thrush in an evergreen, 
the black-headed bunting in a tall teasel which 
swings with every breeze; the robin and the red- 
start find a home in the holes of ancient ivy-covered 
buildings, the wood-pigeon on the highest elm-tree 
tops, the kingfisher in a deserted rat's hole; many 
sea-birds build no nest at all, but lay their eggs in a 
cavity of rock, to spin round as the wind blows over 
them, yet from the peculiarity of their shape to 
continue unmoved from the spot where they were 
deposited. All these and a hundred more are ex- 
hibited in the beautiful book before us, containing 
not only accurate yet popular descriptions of the 
full-grown birds, the eggs, the materials and situa- 
tion of the nests, but in most cases photographs of 
the nests themselves in sifu as the authors actually 
discovered them. 

The labour involved in its production can be 
appreciated only by those who are at once 
naturalists and photographers. Mr. Fowler's hunt 
for the marsh warbler’s nest, detailed in his “ Summer 
Studies,” illustrates the lifelong difficulties which 
may beset the search after a single rare yet 
authenticated species; and successful photography 
demands concurrent conditions which not un- 
frequently fail at the moment when the long-sought 
treasure is at lastin view. Mr. Kearton pathetically 
describes a railway journey of five hundred miles 
and a camera dragged for twelve miles more over 
steep mountain-sides to secure the portrait of a 
single nest, when, in the very crisis of fixing the 
apparatus, a dense and lasting mist rolled up to 
make the enterprise hopeless. More than once the 
instrument gave way through treacherous rock- 
footing ; once the attaching screw dropped out at 
the moment when a coy gannet sitting on her eggs 
had permitted the artist to secure his range. We 
hear of camera and operator lowered by ropes to a 
tree jutting from a precipice, the one lashed to a 
stump, the other perilously astride upon it, and the 
exposures, after all, a failure. With risk to craft 
and crew a boat lands the brothers on the still-vexed 
Farne Islands, to find that a north-easter has swept 
from the rocks the cormorant:, nests, eggs, which 
they came to depict. A kingfisher’s nesting-hole, 
opening horizontally in a steep bank, is obtained 
only by sinking the camera and its owner three feet 
deep in a swirling stream. After four days’ trudge 
by a remote Highland loch-side a sandpiper’s nest is 
found; a single plate only of the stock remains ; 
wind is blowing, rush-bed waving, tripod quivering ; 
they ram its legs into the hard-baked ground, secure 
them with heavy stones, weight it with a ponderous 
otter-trap, shelter the nest with their jackets, and 
await a momentary lull; this time with deserved 
success, as the fine plate in the volume shows. 

These photographs, beautiful as they are, will not 





enable beginners to identify the eggs. Of these the 
relative sizes could obviously not be given; nor, 
were it otherwise, are the markings—except in a 
few cases—clearly defined. Perhaps the book might 
have gained in popularity if, either on separate 
sheets or singly in connection with each plate, a 
trustworthy portrait of the egg could have been 
supplied in addition to the descriptive measure- 
ments; it must, however, be remembered that the 
title-page limits the authors’ aim to the representa- 
tion of birds’ nests ; and this profession is well made 
out. Some of the finest plates give, not the nest, 
but the inaccessible site, in which only a telescope 
can reach it; such are the magnificent screes on the 
coast of Mull, which shelter the peregrine falcon 
and the buzzard; the rockdoves’ homes in a North 
Uist cave; the Farne Island pinnacles, showing kitti- 
wakes perched on ledges which hardly support their 
eggs, or summits so crowded with guillemots that a 
newcomer wishing to lay drops “ elbowing its way” 
into the heaving mass; the massive boulders of 
Ailsa Craig, under which the stormy petrel scrapes 
together its scanty nest, far out of sight. Sometimes, 
as in the case of kingfisher, raven, sheldrake, the 
nesting-spot is indicated, while nest and eggs are 
both invisible; or we see only the pollard willow, 
hollow beech, or apple-tree, in tunnelled holes of 
which a tree-creeper’s, a barn owl's, or a great tit’s 
nests are severally hidden. Very beautiful is the 
surrounding foliage which enshrines many of the 
nests; the botanist will recognise and enjoy the 
lush canopies of wild rose, ivy, hawthorn, rush, 
heather, nettle, lady's mantle, ferny gorse, which 
embower the homes of bullfinch, pied wagtail, shrike, 
moorhen, merliu, nightingale, willow warbler, linnet. 
Looked at merely as nests, the finest reproductions 
are the curlew, sparrow-hawk, song-thrush, long- 
tailed tit, grey wagtail, sedge warbler, white-throat ; 
the loveliest in surroundings are the gold-crest— 
perhaps the most bewitching of all—the missel- 
thrush, mountain-linnet, and the three pipits ; while 
some, as the chiff-chaff, are lost in overshadowing 
verdure, and some few, as the chaffinch, swallow, 
turtle-dove, greenfinch, woodcock, are altogether in- 
distinct. The breeding localities of the less common 
birds are given, with directions for the attainment 
of remote sea-bird haunts. The localities might have 
included Brean Down on the Severn Sea, the Somer- 
setshire haunt of the burrow duck; and omitted 
from the list of black-gull colonies are the famous 
Gulleries at Twigmoor, near Brigg, in Lincolnshire. 

We close this beautiful book with unstinted 
gratitude to its accomplished, persevering, and ad- 
venturous authors. It will redouble our enjoyment 
of the oft-visited South Kensington collection, and 
will sharpen eyes not inattentive or inexperienced 
in the past when returning summer bids us unpack 
our fieldglasses and takes us to hillside, fallow, 
woodland, once again. We shall impress its value 
upon school libraries and prize donors as educating 
the headlong fourth-form ornithoscopist, predacious 
only because uninstructed, to study with moral gain 
and heightened interest the haunts and habits of our 
feathered friends, no longer brutalising his own 
instincts and marring his enjoyment of their Heaven- 
taught ways by the untimely thoughtless robbery 
which does not enrich him and makes them poor 
indeed. 





JOHN KNOX (SEconD NOTICE). 


Joun Knox. A Biography. By P. Hume Brown, Author of 
“The Life of George Buchanan,” In 2 vols. London: 
A. & C. Black. 

JoHN Knox. By Florence Maccunn. London: Methuen 
& Co. 

Mr. Brown makes much of the position that Knox 

was not indispensable. He says that if Knox had 

remained in Geneva from 1556 to the end of his days, 

“the revolution in Church and State must have 

come as the result offmany combined forces moving to 
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the same end.” True, but then it would not have been 
the same revolution; his presence made it a thing 
of an altogether different order. Our author says 
again, that “if either Moray or Argyle,” or both of 
them, had “at any period of the struggle gone over 
to the enemy, it would have carried greater conse- 
quences than if Knox had never left Geneva.” But 
is not this to contradict the evidence which lies on 
almost every page of his own book? Without Knox 
the movement would have lost the most potent 
factor of its distinctive characteristics. He made it 
a thing neither of sovereign nor of nobles, but of the 
people; he gave it a radically different complexion 
from what it had either in Germany, or in France, or 
in England, or, for that part of it, even in Geneva. 
He was a man that could not temporise; that did 
not love temporisers; and he placed behind and 
within the men who would have been contented with 
compromise the force that impelled them onward 
to a more constructive policy. Mr. Hume Brown's 
pages are full of the evidence as to the inability of 
the very statesmen he praises to conduct the work 
which by the help of Knox they actually performed. 
Statesmen, because of the very conditions under 
which they do their work, are men of conflicting 
interests, of mixed motives, of minds that look many 
Ways at once, seeing so much that they seldom see 
clearly anything, least of all the way to a solid and 
enduring reformation. And although Moray was a 
man of great integrity, worthily filling his high 
position and accomplishing what he did by virtue of 
his worth, yet he was peculiarly susceptible to influ- 
ences that perplexed his vision while they only 
clarified that of Knox. He fell, as did many another 
trusted leader, under the spell of Mary, and went in 
the way of compromise so far that had the queen 
walked warily, and been as much mistress of herself 
as she meant to be of her people, the result might 
have been as much to her mind as distasteful to the 
mind of Knox. Moray, with the traditions of all 
his class, inclined to keep the high affairs of the 
State as the concern of statesmen and sovereigns. 
Kuox, with the feeling of his order, and the convic- 
tions of his religion, was determined that these high 
affairs should be those of the people as a whole. 
For centuries the people had been the football of 
the Court on the one hand and the nobility on the 
other. Their jealousies were violent; their mutual 
hostility had become a tradition. Three of the 
Jameses had fallen victims to the high-handed 
violence of the great nobles, and between these royal 
and aristocratic feuds the people had to suffer. The 
lords of the congregation represented the notion of 
the sovereignty of the baronage, Mary represented 
the sovereignty of the Crown, Knox the sovereignty 
of the people; and of these sovereignties the last 
best represented the ideas of liberty and law; the 
people, as Knox conceived, were subject to the law 
of God and bound to obey Him in all things. The 
last thing he could allow was the right of the 
sovereign to determine the religion of the people, or 
to extract from them an absolute spiritual obedience. 
In one of his conversations with Mary he defined 
the relations of sovereign power and of popular 
rights :— 

“ Think ye.” quod sche, “ 
resist thair Princes ? ” 

“ Yf thair Princes exceed thair boandis,.” quod he, “ Madam, 
and do against that whairfor they should be obe yee, it is no 
doubt but they may be resisted, evin by power. For thair 
is neather greattar honour nor greattar duliean to be gevin 
to kings or princes than God hes commanded to be gevin unto 
father and mother: But so it is, Madam, that the father may be 
stricken with a phrensye, in the which he wold slay his awin 
childrene. Now, Madam, yf the children aryese, joyne them 
selfis togetther, apprehend the father, tack the sweard or other 
weaponis frome Sim, and finallie bind his handis, and keape 
him in preasone, till that his phrenesy be over past; think ye, 
Madam. that the children do any wrang? It is even so,” said 
he, “Madam, with Princes that wold marther the children of 
God that ar subject unto thame. Thair blynd zeall is no thing 
but a verray mad phrenesie; and, thairfor, to tack the sweard 
frome thame, to bynd their handis, to cast thame selfis in 
preasone till that thei be brought to a more sober mynd, it is no 


that subjectis having power may 














disobedience against princes, bat just obedience, becaus that it 
aggreith with the will of Goa God 

When Mary heard this doctrine Knox tells us 
that she “stood as it war amased more then the 
quarter of ane hour”’; as well she might, for it was 
quite another doctrine than any she had heard in 
France, or than the royal personages of the day had 
been accustomed to hear. But it meant this: that 
the man who could convince the people that Mary’s 
religion was false, must also succeed in convincing 
them that the religion they chose to adopt she had no 
power to cast out of the State. In the belief that 
the people were sovereign, he set about forming 
within them sovereign qualities. He rigorously 
resisted Mary’s attempts to re-introduce Catholic- 
ism, and used his pulpit at St. Giles’ as a means of 
accomplishing his ends. There he thundered against 
the policies and compromises that would accom- 
modate the new Protestantism to the old Catholic- 
ism, and teach the consciences of the people to 
submit themselves to the practices of the sovereign. 
One mass, he said, “ was more fearful to him then 
gif ten thousand armed enemyes war landed in any 
pairte of the Realme of purpose to suppress the 
hgill religioun.” It was a moment of supreme 
importance. Mary’s weakness became the opportu- 
nity of the reformer. The murder of Darnley and 
the subsequent conduct of the queen broke the spell 
she had woven over some of the better spirits of the 
country, and allowed “the good and godly Reform- 
ation” to accomplish itself in the ways its great 
spokesman desired. 

Knox's character was summed up in the well- 
known words of Morton—“ Here lyeth a man who 
in his life never feared the face of man; who hath 
beene often threatned with dag and dager, but yitt 
hath ended his days in peace and honour.” But to 
complete the picture these words give, they ought 
to be supplemented by those of the English Ran- 
dolph who, speaking of the time just after Mary’s 
return, said that Knox “ruleth the roste, and of 
hym all men stande in feare.” These are com- 
plementary aspects of his character; because he 
feared no man, al! men stood in fear of him. The 
significant thing in his work was that he made 
the Reformation at once the creation and the 
creator of the people. In reforming religion he 
reformed their character, disciplined them through 
the schools and the kirk, and wrote, as it 
were, with a pen of iron upon their spirits the 
beliefs which no king could alter or annul. He is 
throughout a typical Scotsman. He was as little 
ashamed of his descent as was Hugh Latimer, though 
he has given us no such genial sketch of the Scotch 
yeoman as Latimer of the English; but for all his 
readiness to confess to Mary of Guise that he was 
“a man of base estate and condition,” or to her 
daughter that he was but a humble subject born 
within her realm, he could use to both words of 
more than royal rebuke or command. He had a 
large sense of humour—very broad it seems to us 
now, but, measured by the standard then current, we 
could bardly describe it as coarse. It is hard to say how 
caution and passionless self-repression should have 
come to be considered as qualities characteristic of 
the Scot. They are certainly not the qualities of 
the most characteristic Scotsmen. Knox was, in 
a sort, passion impersonated. In him conviction 
was, as it were, molten; and when it flowed forth, it 
consumed what obstructed its path and made for 
itself the forms into which it settled. And as he 
was, so was Andrew Melville; so was Samuel Ruther- 
ford; so, though after another manner, was Burns ; 
and so, in our own century, was Carlyle. These men 
were all as Knox was—typical, racy of the soil, 
marked by all its most abiding characteristics. It is 
the measure in which he, as it were, incorporates the 
sovereign qualities of his people that makes him so 
significant to us, that made him so potent in his own 
day, and that we may represent by saying that he was 
so prominent a factor of the Scottish Reformation 
because so distinctive a product of the Scottish land. 
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THE ATLANTIC FERRY. 

Tue History or Norta AtTiantic STEAM NAVIGATION. 
By Henry Fry. (lIllustrated.) London: Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co. 

Tue history of the great steamship lines which 

traverse the North Atlantic has often been told of 

late years, and told very well; but it has never been 
told in so much detail as in the little volume before 
us. Originally a labour of love on the part of the 
author, who is Lloyd's agent at Quebec, it has been 
given to a wider public, and they ought to be grate- 
ful. We have never seen a book on the subject—and 
we can safely say we have seen few books on any 
subject—so absolutely crammed with important and 
interesting facts. Mr. Fry is nothing if he is not 
comprehensive. He sketches the progress of naviga- 
tion from the Phoenicians to the advent of steam: 
he gives us the early history of steam navigation, 
chapters on all the great lines, from their birth until 
last spring; and—with one wholly unimportant 
exception, which we pride ourselves on having 
discovered, but shall not reveal, in case the subject 
is ever an item in an examination in commercial 
geography—we believe he has given particulars of 
every line, big or little, and has mentioned nearly 
every steamer that ever ran regularly across the 

Atlantic. Not merely do we read in considerable 

detail of the Cunard and Inman, the White Star and 

Allan, the Collins and the Guion lines; not merely 

have we a eulogistic account of the two great 

German lines, and a less eulogistic account of the 

Compagnie Transatlantique; but we read of the 

Washington and Hermann, the Arago and Fulton, 

the abortive Galway line, the Vanderbilt and the 

North Star in the remoter past ; and in the present, 

or nearer past, of lines so little known to the 

majority of travellers as the great Atlantic Transport, 
the two Bristol lines, the Temperley and Thomson, 
the Hansa and other lines which are out of the ken 
of anyone except shippers and seamen. Yet he is 

—_ readable; and we owe him our thanks for 

enabling us to trace many old friends among the 

ships. Old Cunarders have gone to Belgium, old 

White Stars to Holland and Denmark ; and the list 

of all passenger steamers now crossing the Atlantic 

regularly (104 in all) is not the least interesting 
feature of the book. 

It is a marvellous story, and one which we should 
certainly fail to summarise in the space at our 
disposal. The development of the steamship has 
certainly surpassed that of its younger relative, the 
land locomotive. From the first Cunard boats, like 
the Britannia (which Charles Dickens after one trial 
would not trust himself to again for fear of fire), a 
wooden ship of 207 feet long, 1,139 tons gross, and 
running about eight and a half knots per hour, to 
the Lucania, 620 feet long, 12,950 tons gross, and 
with a speed sometimes passing twenty-three knots, 
the progress is indeed astonishing; and yet the 
Lucania will probably be eclipsed next season by 
two younger sisters. Hardly less wonderful are the 
great Belfast-built steamers of the White Star line, 
or of the Inman, whether built in Scotland or in 
America. And in cargo-carrying, the progress has 
hardly been less wonderful. A sailing ship cannot 
carry more than 40 or 45 per cent. over her tonnage 
—the expression is convenient if it sounds to the 
uninitiated inaccurate; but one of the new type of 
freight boats, such as Messrs. Hgrland and Wolff 
build, can carry nearly 60 per cent. over her tonnage- 
measurement—and can make the voyage with a very 
moderate expenditure of coal. The Georgic, recently 
launched, can carry 14,000 tons of cargo. In 55 years 
the coal consumption has been reduced from 5} to 1} 
lbs. per hour per indicated horse-power, and, as there 
is still 80 per cent. of the power generated which 
science has not learnt to utilise (Mr. Fry adopts this 
figure: we thought it was more like 90 per cent.), 
there is plenty of room for further reductions. How 
far passenger accommodation has progressed in the 
same time need not be said—and yet travellers are 
still sea-sick. And finally, though mechanical progress 





is not generally beautiful, there has been a wonderful 
advance from the purely esthetic point of view—as 
anyone may see who will compare the pictures given 
by Mr. Fry of the Great Britain (though she was a 
beautiful model) and the Lucania. 

We shall not attempt to summarise Mr. Fry’s 
histories of the various lines. He is fair towards the 
Cunard—eulogistic of their discipline and power of 
selecting their servants, justly severe on their con- 
servatism: friendly towards American efforts— 
though he dates from Canada ; but he allows himself 
something like enthusiasm when speaking of the 
struggles of the Allan line; and he lets us see that 
he is not very hopeful of the faster service to Canada 
now contemplated. He brings out a number of 
minor points of interest—the unremunerativeness of 
subsidies, for example. He gives very full descrip- 
tions of the more remarkable ships; particulars (but 
not too many) of the compound and triple-expansion 
engines ; says something of nearly every important 
disaster, from the President to the Elbe ; and closes 
his book with the register before-mentioned, a 
description of a new “turret” ship—not an engine 
of war, but a freight carrier—and a route chart. 
And, to be complete, he takes in the Canadian Pacific 
line across the Pacific. Only one thing we miss in 
his exposition. He attempts no prophecy as to the 
innovation—pressed for some years past by Mr. 
Austin Corbin—which will make the Atlantic service 
a ferry indeed. Greater Lucanias running from 
Milford to Halifax, and perhaps to the east end of 
Long Island—or possibly some day only to St. John’s, 
Newfoundland—with palace car trains to all parts in 
connection, will reduce the Atlantic to a somewhat 
larger edition of the Strait of Dover. Sach achange 
will at least get over the present absurdities in the 
mail service. But it will take away much of the 
minor humours of travel, just as a voyage on the 
Lucania, with 500 passengers mutually unknown until 
it is time to think of going ashore, and everything 
going as regularly as the very engines themselves, is, 
after all, less pleasant as mere amusement than one 
on an old-fashioned Cunarder a generation ago, with 
the shuffle-board and the flirtations, and the minor 
amenities with Father Neptune and his retinue, 
skylarking for the amusement and donations of the 
passengers, and Britannia (resplendent in brilliant 
oil colours) inside a slab of not too high-class calves’- 
foot jelly, beaming on the company at the farewell 
dinner of the trip. However, the change will come. 
There will be some compensation in the beauty of 
the approach to St. John’s; and for those who want 
sea voyages of the older type there will still be 
Buenos Ayres and Cape Town. 





FICTION. 
THe Turee Impostors: or, THE TRANSMUTATIONS. By 
Arthur Machen. London: John Lane. 
A TRIAL anv Its IssuE. By Walter Charles. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 
ANNE OF ARGYLE; OR, CAVALIER AND COVENANT. By 
George Eyre-Todd. London: Sampson Low & Co. 
THe Crooked Stick; or, Potty’s Propation. By Rolf 
Boldrewood. London: Macmillan & Co. 
THOSE persons who may chance to have read “ The 
Great God Pan" will be prepared to find in its 
author’s latest production, “The Three Impostors,” 
a volume of unwholesome imaginings. In this ex- 
pectation they will not be disappointed, for the book 
is no whit inferior to its precursor in weird gruesome- 
ness and hideous suggestion. Mr. Machen is an 
artist in the horrible, possessing a peculiar talent 
for curdling the blood of his readers by means of 
veiled terrors and mysterious hints of abnormal 
atrocities, too appalling to be plainly stated. 
Nothing more uncanny than this tale of devilish 
malice and monstrous intrigue was ever imagined, 
even by such a master of his art as Edgar Poe. It is 
wholly unpleasant and unedifying, but all the same 
it is distinctly thrilling, and exercises over the 
reader that morbid fascination which belongs to this 
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class of fiction. The plot is a very involved one, but 
its intricacies are unravelled with skilled adroitness, 
while the breathless interest which the author so 
cunningly arouses on the first pages remains un- 
abated, and even intensified, right up to the close. 
We are not going to weaken that interest by reveal- 
ing the plot. Suffice it to say that the story is one 
in which the seemingly prosaic streets and decorous 
suburbs of London form the stage of an infernal 
drama, enacted by certain mysterious personages 
who appear to have renounced humanity and put 
on the attributes of denizens of the nether world. 
Their conspiracy against the harmless “ young man 
in spectacles” who finally falls a prey to their 
fiendish cruelty, malignant hate, and untiring lust 
for vengeance, is set forth with startling vividness 
in a series of interwoven adventures which savour 
strongly of “The Arabian Nights.” Mr. Machen’s 
aim is palpably that of producing upon his readers 
an effect of vague, inexplicable terror, and no better 
means to that end could have been devised than that 
which he has here employed, the very reticence of 
his method only serving to heighten the impression 
of nameless horror, All through the story, indeed, 
one is conscious of being frightened, like a child in 
the dark, by some invisible, intangible bogey of the 
brain. The book is by no means one we should care 
to recommend to young or nervous persons; but 
anybody who relishes horrors, and can safely defy 
nightmare, will assuredly find in “The Three Im- 
postors”’ a work of fiction as ghastly and “creepy” 
as the perversity of man could desire. 

Perhaps the strongest impression left upon the 
reviewer's mind after perusal of “ A Trial and its 
Issue”’ is that of unbounded amazement at the 
reflection that this piece of monumental foolishness 
and incapacity should come before the public bear- 
ing the imprint of Mr. T. Fisher Unwin as its 
publisher. We have been so long accustomed to 
find real talent, however eccentric in form, sheltered 
behind the «gis of this publisher's name that it is 
with almost a shock of surprised incredulity that 
we recognise in “ A Trial and its Issue” one of those 
hopelessly feeble and incompetent novels which can 
by no possibility afford interest to any human being. 
The book is stupendously silly ; written, moreover, 
in a style the slipshod grammar and inconsequent 
logic of which would reflect discredit upon an 
average Board School pupil of the fourth standard. 
Not Mrs. Gamp herself ever bestrewed her conversa- 
tion with misplaced “whiches” more abundantly 
than does Mr. “ Walter Charles,” the author of this 
egregious volume, in whose pages both grammar and 
sense are, indeed, lacking in equal proportions. To 
detail the plot is, we frankly own, a task beyond 
our powers, since the singular poverty of the 
author’s mental equipment is the only fact we 
have been enabled to grasp in perusing this story. 
We may, however, mention that the hero’s name 
is Captain Blunderbuss, and that he relates his ad- 
ventures to a bevy of long-suffering friends at a 
country-house. Very marvellous adventures they 
appear to have been, including the unique experi- 
ence of having been hanged, after surviving the 
minor perils of a “Maison de Jue” (sic), as the 
author is pleased to designate a Parisian gambling- 
den. That Captain Blunderbuss’s execution was not 
entirely an undeserved punishment is to be appre- 
hended from the following excerpt, which we cull at 
random from the speech of counsel for the prose- 
cution :—“ How any man could wear about his 
person, as the prisoner has done, a locket which he 
had wrenched from the body of his victim, he 
[counsel] could not conceive anything more horrid.” 
We have, perhaps, said enough to satisfy our readers 
that in “A Trial and its Issues” they will find a 
work of quite exceptional demerits. Yet, pointless 
and futile as this story is, it so brims over with 
exquisitely inane twaddle, is so permeated with un- 
conscious vulgarity, and so rich in mirth-provoking 
bathos, that one must own to having derived from 
its pages a fund of amusement wholly unintended 





by the author. Moreover, the book possesses the 
solid virtue of being an excellent soporific, and 
might be warranted for this purpose by the fact 
that, on two distinct occasions, it successfully cast 
the present reviewer into a profound slumber. But 
is not the publication of such a book a subtle jest on 
the part of Mr. Fisher Unwin ? 

It used to be said that though the Cavaliers failed 
in Scots history, they had it all their own way in 
Seots literature; poetry and romance were right 
through on the side of the conquered; but of late we 
have changed all that with much else—the sufferings 
of the Kirk, the tragedy of the Covenant, the heroic 
deeds of the Martyrs, have under the hands of 
Stevenson and (though at a long distance) Mr. 
Crockett and “Ian Maclaren” become powerful 
literary motives. Mr. George Eyre-Todd is in sym- 
pathy with the Cavaliers, but in his “Anne of 
Argyle; or, Cavalier and Covenant,” he is scarce 
like to direct the current into its old courses. The 
time is that of the battles of Dunbar and Worcester, 
the place the Court of Charles II. at Stirling and 
Edinburgh, and the story tells how the son and 
successor of the great Montrose wooed and won 
Anne, daughter of the Marquis of Argyle. There is 
a reasonable amount of fighting, love-making, and 
intrigue, with carefully drawn pictures of the men 
and manners of the time; but the figures don’t seem 
to work. The book wants “¢ha/,” as Sir Joshua 
Reynolds was accustomed to say, with a snap of his 
fingers, when examining some wooden though much 
belauded contemporary portrait ; and here, however 
loudly the trumpets blow, you are neither thrilled 
nor carried away as you are when a master-hand 
directs the business. Yet the book has merits; some 
of the minor figures, especially “the hot gospeller” 
Mr. John Nevoy, and Mr.- Crookshanks, a sort of 
Presbyterian Stiggins, are very well touched off, and 
the Marquis of Argyle is carefully, and on the 
whole accurately, drawn, though the pencil be no 
friendly one. Somehow or other, you manage to pull 
through the book. 

The author of “ Robbery Under Arms” has given 
us in “The Crooked Stick” a pleasant little comedy 
of modern Australian life. If it does not possess the 
absorbing interest which attached to the tale that 
first made its author known to the British public, it 
is not without some scenes and incidents that recall 
the graphic power of narration possessed by the 
biographer of “Starlight.” Australia is settling 
down, and bushrangers are now less common than 
burglars in London. The life of the squatter is 
nowadays a struggle against droughts and compe- 
tition rather than against blacks and highwaymen. 
Recognising this fact, Mr. Boldrewood has given us 
a story which in its essentials might just as well 
have been placed in England as at the Antipodes ; 
but he has not forgotten the necessary local colour, 
and in telling a very pleasant and eminently readable 
tale he has imported a due proportion of startling 
and out-of-the-way adventure into it. 





“A LONDON GARLAND.” 


A Lowponw Gartanp. Selected from Five Centuries of English Verse 
by W. E. Henley. With Pictures by Members of the Society of 
Tiesteatens, London : Macmillan. 

Tue new “Garland” is but an offspring of the old “ Keep- 

sake,” though the Society of Illustrators, afraid of nothing so 

much as of conventionality, has done its best to disguise the 
parentage; Mr. Henley, on the contrary, has adhered to the old- 
fashioned notion in regard to such collections—that some sort of 
relevancy should be maintained throughout. His collection, he 
explains in a brief preface, is not a full, much less an exhaustive, 
one. “It is only a choice for illustration: a choice, too, less 
representative as it appears than it was in the beginning, ere it 
was realised what numbers would lend themselves to pictorial 
treatment and what numbers would not.” “The pictorial com- 
mentary,” he proceeds, “is no concern of mine, but is ~— that 

of the Society of Illustrators, at whose request the little which I 

had to do was done.” Some of the illustrations are of undoubted 

beauty, and many are to be praised for their skilful draughtsman- 
ship, their charm, their power, or their feeling; but the garland 
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is made up of singularly ill-assorted ingredients: it is not a 
garland of roses, as Mr. Alfred Parsons would seem to promise 
us by his beautifully-drawn design for cover and half-title, but 
rather a mixed garland of roses and green carnations, of orchids 
and strange weeds. Some of the illustrations are quite comically 
out of keeping with the verses with which they go. Mr. 
Edgar Wilson’s picture of Old Westminster might be admired 
in another setting, but as accompanying Wordsworth’s sonnet, 
“Upon Westminster Bridge” —“ Earth has not anything to show 
more fair” —it is ludicrously inadequate; Mr. Raven Hill’s sketch 
of ’Arry and ’Arriet is little less than a burlesque of Thomson’s 
“Sunday at Hampstead”; and Mr. Aubrey Beardsley’s “ pic- 
torial comment” upon Mr. Justin Huntly M‘Carthy’s “At a 
Distance” reaches, as might be expected, the utmost limit of in- 
congruity. ‘“ Fog,” Mr. Pennell’s view of Waterloo Bridge, with 
Cleopatra’s Needle in the foreground, would seem to have been 
done from the summit of the conical roof of the bandstand in the 
Embankment Gardens—an insecure and even dangerous position, 
which might explain, if not excuse, the singularity of the work. 
His other contributions, a view in the City, and Westminster at 
night, are admirable feats of draughtsmanship. We have no space 
for a detailed review of the rest of the illustrations. Mr. Walter 
Crane contributes a beautiful pen-drawing, and W. L. Wyllie 
an exquisite little etching. Other drawings deserving of high 
yraise are by Mr. E. A. Abbey, Sir J. D. Linton, Mr. W. W. 

ussell, Mr. D. MacPherson, Miss Alice B. Woodward, Mr. 
Everard Hopkins, Mr. A.S. Hartrick, Miss Chris Hammond, Miss 
G. D. Hammond, and Mr. Fred Pegram. There is also a char- 
acteristic drawing by Whistler. The book is excellently printed, 
of course, and well bound. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


WE took up “ Literary Anecdotes of the Nineteenth Century’ 
—a brave-looking volume of more than six hundred pages— 
with lively pleasure. Great expectations are naturally aroused 
by such a title, and we anticipated some edification and not a 
little entertainment. Open confession is good for the soul, and 
therefore let us add that we were quickly disillusionised, though 
not before we had searched high and low for the “literary 
aneedotes,” which, in spite of the promise of the title-page, 
we ruefully discovered at length were conspicuous by their 
absence. How a compilation like the present came into 
possession of a title as seductive as the one quoted at the start 
is one of the mysteries in modern book-making which we 
confess ourselves unable to solve. Laneashire people would 
describe such a volume as a “ bundle of fonts ”’—a comparison 
suggested by remnants of cloth of unequal length and value. 
The opening pages describe the trial of William Blake at 
Chichester, in 1804, for sedition. The poet-artist was living in 
the summer of the previous year in a modest sequestered cottage 
at Felpham, where he dreamed dreams and saw visions, It 
chanced that a drunken trooper crossed his path, and when 
Blake ordered the fellow off his premises, he trumped up a 
charge which in those days might have brought the poet to the 
gallows. The affair is of little interest now, but it holds the 
place of honour in these pages—oddly enough, as it seems to us. 
We next encounter Arthur Hallam in a couple of rather point- 
less letters, which are chiefly remarkable for their early 
appreciation of the dawning genius of the brothers Alfred and 
Charles Tennyson. After one or two other literary scraps we find, 
much to our consternation, more than a hundred pages devoted 
to Thomas Wade and his surroundings, with many specimens of 
this forgotten worthy’s skill in verse. This infliction is followed 
by between sixty and seventy pages filled with prose and poetry, 
by Walter Savage Landor, addressed to the Countess of Blessing- 
ton, with some extracts from the diary of that once famous 
leader of fashion. These letters are, for the most part, excessively 
sentimental, and seem to us scarcely worthy of their author’s 
fame. Afterwards we are presented with a “ brief account” of 
Horne, of “ Orion” celebrity ; but we find ourselves unequal to 
the “ Ballad of Delora,” which is duly appended, and, skipping 
an appreciation of Charles Wells and a dramatic scene from 
* Joseph and His Brethren,” we turn with avidity to a bundle 
of letters from Shelley to Leigh Hunt. There are ten of them, 
and the series opens in London in the dark days before the 
Christmas of 1813, and closes at Pisa in the spring of 1822. 
Byron crosses the page sometimes by way of painful, but more 


, 





* Lrrerary ANECDOTES OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Contributions 
towards a Literary History of the Period. By W. Robertson Nicoll, 
M.A., LL.D., and Thomas J. Wise. London: Hodder & Stoughton, 

THOUGHTS AND ASPIRATIONS OF THE AGes. Selections in Prose and 
Verse from the Religious Writings of the World. Edited by William 
Chatterton Coupland, D.Sc. London : Swan Sonnenschein & Co, 

Nooxs AND CORNERS OF PEMBROKESHIRE. Drawn and Described by 
H. Thornhill Timmins, F.R.G.S. London: Elliot Stock & Co. 

ZtozaG Travers. By Charlotte Roper. Illustrated. 3 vols. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 

Depretr’s PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND COMPANIONAGE. 
Personally Revised by the Nobility. 1896. mdon : Dean & Son. 

An Atmanack For 1896. By Joseph Whitaker, F.S,A. London: 
12, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 

HazeEwu’s ANNUAL FoR 1896. Edited by W. Palmer, B.A, London: 
Hazell, Watson & Viney. 





often by way of pleasant, allusion; and Southey, Gifford, 
Peacock, and Lamb likewise. There are passing criticisms of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, and pitiful confessions of broken 
health and “ financial imbecility ” on the part of the writer; but 
the charm of the letters consists in their frank revelation of 
what Shelley thought and felt. The rest of the book is a weari- 
ness to the flesh and a vexation to the spirit of everyone who is 
not an uncompromising bibliophile. It consists of “ materials 
for a bibliography of the writings in prose and verse of Robert 
Browning ” ; and in this way little short of half the book is filled. 
We cannot say that we lay aside “ Literary Anecdotes ” with 
disappointment—for, in truth, we have never had them in our 
hands—but we put down the volume so entitled with a feeling 
more of sorrow than of anger. 

“Thoughts and Aspirations of the Ages” is the title of a 
volume of seven hundred pages of golden sayings gathered out 
of the religious writings of the world. Dr. Coupland, who has 
evidently honed hard to make the book in the best sense 
representative and catholic, states that these passages from 
ancient and modern authors have been “selected for their 
sublimity of thought, intensity of religious emotion, or purity 
and elevation of ethical sentiment.” Theological dogmas, 
ecclesiastical formularies, critical disquisitions, and purely 
speculative inquiry have been excluded, as the object of the 
work is not to appeal to intellectual curiosity, but to exhibit the 
fruits of positive religious thought and aspiration, and to do so 
without regard to the form in which such faith has enshrined 
itself. The wisdom of the East as well as of the West finds 
expression, for Confucius is represented as well as Carlyle, 
and Comte no less than Chrysostom. The range of the work 
can perhaps be most quickly illustrated if we take a few names 
recorded under a single letter of the alphabet. We find, for 
instance, quotations from Sophocles and Shelley, Schiller and 
Spinoza, and—yoke-fellows most uneasily bracketed even for a 
moment—Spurgeon and Strauss. The outlook of these pages 
on the great problems of life and destiny is wide, noble, and 
generous, and it is impossible to read it without seeing how 
much all good men have in common—that true and mystic unity 
of the faith which exists at the heart of all who strive after the 
conquest of self, or aspire to be counted worthy to share in the 
liberty of the life of self-denying love. 

With pen and pencil Mr. Thornhill Timmins, who is 
favourably known by a companion volume on Herefordshire, has 
just published the fruits of his artistie rambles in the “ Nooks 
and Corners of Pembrokeshire.” The book may be described 
as a sentimental journey in search of the picturesque, and the 
spoils of its author's portfolio render its pages attractive. Few 
counties possess finer mediwval castles than Pembroke, Manor- 
bier, and Carew, whilst St. David’s Cathedral and the ancient 
ruined palace of its bishops are themselves beautiful enough to 
reward the tourist for his journey to the most remote district 
of the Principality. Scarcely less remarkable in their way, 
declares Mr. Timmins, are the old crosses, circles, and crom- 
lechs, which remind the traveller of a vanished race as he 
tramps the broad fern-¢lad uplands of the Preeseley Hills. The 
south-western portion of the county is, we are assured, as 
English as Oxtordshire, and justifies the old title of * Little 
England beyond Wales”; but in the northern and eastern 
districts the wayfarer quickly discovers that without some 
knowledge of the mother-tongue of the Principality he is sore 
let and hindered in his quest of the nearest village. There is 
much pleasant gossip in the volume of an er kind, 
many pretty peeps of the coast, of village streets and churches, 
ruined castles, and quaint wayside houses. 

“ Zigzag Travels” is the title of three dainty volumes in 
which Miss Charlotte Roper describes her wanderings. Pithy 
pen-and-ink pictures of the West Indies, Mexico, the Hawaiian 
Islands, Japan, China, Burma, India, Egypt, and the Holy 
Land abound in a book which certainly is not lacking in the 
charm of variety. Miss Roper has quick eyes, and possesses a 
happy instinct which enables her to seize picturesque and salient 
facts ; and as this is accompanied by an admirable gift of silence 
in regard to those mere trivialities of travel which most globe- 
trotters solemnly recount at inordinate length there is a brisk 
freshness about these pictures of persons and places which is 
certain to make them welcome. e book is, in short, written 
with what Jane Austen would have called sense and sensibility, 
and that surely ought to count for much in these days. 

“I wish to heavens you would read,” exclaims the major to 
his nephew, in Thackeray’s “ Pendennis,” “you would read in 
Debrett. Not so much the historical part as the account of 
family alliances, and who is related to whom.” Nowadays this 
is no light task, for the number of her Majesty's subjects 
bearing hereditary, personal, or courtesy titles has steadily 
increased, until upwards of twelve thousand personages come 
within such a category. Then there are the collateral branches 
of peers and baronets with their intricate ramifications and inter- 

to be considered, and this alone involves acquaintance 
with some eight thousand surnames. _It is curious to notice the 
es variation _ takes place > 34 - personnel of 
t eerage, Baronetage, nightage , an panionage ” in 
the course of a decade” “Withta the ten years covered by the 
period 1886-95, for instance, upwards of two thousand one 
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hundred and sixty new honours have been conferred on the one 
hand, and one thousand six hundred and twenty-five deaths have 
taken place on the other, so that almost exactly half of the existing 
peers and baronets either represent new creations within the last 
ten years, or else have succeeded to the titles they now enjoy 
within that time. It will be news to many people to hear that 
knighthood has been conferred upon about nine hundred re- 
cipients since 1886, whilst there has been added to the com- 
panionship of the various orders no less than eleven hundred 
and eighty new names. The new volume of Debrett, like its 
predecessors, is packed with explicit and authoritative informa- 
tion, and the long-established reputation of the book as a 
practical work of reference is, thanks to much painstaking care, 
worthily maintained. 

Comparisons are invidious when instituted between two such 
benefactors of the busy man as “ Whitaker's Almanack”’ and 
“ Hazell’s Annual,” and, therefore, as we are grateful for benefits 
received from both of them, we decline even to say that we 
could be happy with either, if the other was only away. Both 
look prosperous, in the aldermanice sense, and it would carry 
us altogether too far to attempt to describe the bewildering 
scope and variety of the facts and statistics which are admirably 
marshalled in their pages. It is enough to say that the fulness 
of knowledge for which these hardy annuals are proverbial is 
only matched by the businesslike ability with which the latest 
information in every department of research is presented. 
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Railway. 
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On SATURDAY and MONDAY, 
DECEMBER 21st and 23rd, 
The Night Irish Mail due to leave Euston at 8.20 
p.m, will not leave until 8.40 p.m. 


MAIL STEAMER 
ARRIVAL OF 


THE 


FOR 


THE 


KINGSTOWN WILL WAIT THE 
TRAIN AT HOLYHEAD. 


On TUESDAY, DECEMBER 24th, 


Special Trains will be run from Willesden Junction at 2.55 
p.m. for Bletchley, Wolverton, Rugby, principal Stations on 
the Trent Valley Line, and Stafford, in advance of the 2.45 
p-m. ordinary train from Euston; and from Euston at 4.25 
p-m. for Coventry and Birmingham. 


The Night Irish Mail, due to leave Euston at 8.20 
p.m., will not leave until 9.5 p.m. 

The Mail Steamer for Kingstown will wait the arrival of 
the Train at Holyhead. 

The 12.0 night Train from London (Euston), due at War- 
rington at 5.15 a.m. on Wednesday, December 25th, will be 
extended from Warrington to Kendal and Carlisle as on 
ordinary week days. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


A Special Train will leave Euston at 6.15 a.m. for North- 
ampton, Rugby, Birmingham, Stafford, Stoke, Crewe, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Chester, Ireland, Lancaster, Carlisle, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c. 


The ordinary Sunday Service of Trains will be 
in operation. 


ON BANK HOLIDAY, 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 26th, 


the Express Trains usually leaving London (Euston) at 12.0 
noon and 4.0 p.m. Will not be run, passengers will be 
conveyed by the 12.10 p.m. and 4.10 p.m. trains respec- 
tively. The 4.30 p.m., London (Euston) to Birmingham 
and Wolverhampton, will also be discontinued, and passengers 
will be conveyed by the 5.0 p.m. train, except those for 
Market Harboro’, Melton Mowbray, Nottingham, &c., who 
must travel by the 3.0 p.m. train from Euston. The 8.10 
p.m., Euston to Tring, will not run. Numerous residential 
trains in the neighbourhood of important Cities and Towns 
will not be run. 

The Up and Down Dining Saloons between London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester, will not be run on BANK 
HOLIDAY, but the Corridor Dining Car trains between 
London and Edinburgh and Glasgow will be run as usual. 


For further particulars, see Special Notices issued 
by the Company. 


FRED. HARRISON, 


London, Dec. 1895. General Manager. 








